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The New Patriarch. 


Tue appointment of a new Armenian Patri- 
arch at Constantinople seems to promise impor- 
tant results. His acquaintance with the mission- 
aries and their operations, together with his 
probable conviction of the soundness of their 
doctrinal views, would naturally be regarded as a 
very favorable circumstance. But the very 
knowledge which he has thus acquired, should he 
resolve upon a course of opposition, will make 
him a formidable enemy. ‘That he is willing to 
array himself against a work which is enjoying so 
many tokens of the divine favor, there is already 
too much reason to believe. The letter of Mr. 
Homes makes this still more apparent. But the 
Lord, as he has heretofore done in so remarkable 
a manner, will doubtless make this new phase of 
opposition subservient to his own glory. 


Our new Patriarch is a man of more 
than common ability and learning, and, 
having been acting bishop in Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna and Broosa, he has thus 
been long in contact with missionaries. 
And more than this; he has been in 
former years in habits of personal inter- 
course with them; and, having often had 
the way of salvation as exhibited in the 
New Testament plainly expounded to 
him, he has recognized such teachings as 
being indeed true and unexceptionable. 
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Still, none the less,—now that he is in 
possession of office, and for the purpose 
of retaining it,—he feels obliged to join 
with opposers in withstanding, by all 
possible means, those who cling to the 
gospel alone. 

the first day of his entrance into 
office, he has shown how prominent in 
his own mind, and in that of his nation, 
is the fact that there are so many who 
adopt and promulgate evangelical views. 
To the brethren who spontaneously called 
upon him, or whom he particularly invited 
to call and see him, he manifested a very 
friendly spirit. He tried to make it 
appear that if the evangelical men were 
not aggressive, and would keep still, 
they might retain their views without 
molestation. To some who apologized 
for their patronage of our seminary, say- 
ing there was no better school, he prom- 
ised that Constantinople should soon be 
supplied with good schools, if they would 
withdraw their children from ours. To 
those who sought preaching and exposi- 
tions of the Scriptures, he promised. to 
raise speedily the character of the ser- 
mons of the church. 


He expressed a most earnest desire 


that the Americans would forward 
their good measures, without bones 
themselves so prominent in every thing 
which they do ;—a desire which we most 
heartily join in, and our only regret is 
that the thing does not seem to be prac- 
ticable. He wished, above all, that there 
might not be so much agitation in the 
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community. And yet how universally 
true must it be, that the searching truths 
of the gospel will turn the world upside 
down. The Patriarch assured all that 
he was no friend to ution. And 
this we can readily believe, not only 
because his own uncommon sense 
must prompt him to take this position, 
but because he sees that in the present 
state of society no ution gan be 
carried on with sufficient severity to root 
out the evil, and that, therefore, it must 
tend rather to increase than diminish the 
evangelical party. This state of mind 
was very encouraging, in its first aspect, 
to the friends of evangelical truth. 

But the Patriarch, once in the full 
exercise of his official authority, and un- 
willing to run. the risk of making any 
personal sacrifices for those doctrines, of 
the truth of which he was convinced in 
his heart, was gradually driven to declare 
himself more and more the opposer of the 
Evangelicals. The enemies of the truth 
would neither allow him any rest, nor 
consent that he should make any kind of 
compromise. Although he could say in 
his heart, “I find no fault in these men,” 
still he was compelled to denounce them 
as enemies of the church, and to adopt 
measures of opposition. He did not find 
such a spirit of yielding and concession 
on the part of the Evangelicals as, from 
his own lukewarmness in the truth, he 
had expected to discover.‘ He did as 
lukewarm men generally do, who inquire 
with the indifference of Pilate, “ What is 
truth?” And he may perhaps become 
more permanently active in endeavoring 
to root out the traces of these new truths, 
than would a more positive enemy. The 
party on which he depends for support, 
is composed of course of the rich and the 

t; and, while he strives to retain 
ir favor, he may be flattering his soul 
with the idea that, by preserving his 
office for himself, he shall accomplish 
more as a patriot for the nation’s good, 
than any one else can; and, therefore, 
he promptly agrees to do their bidding in 
respect to those who are denounced as 
heretics and schismatics. 
a 


New Form of Persecution: 


The measures adopted by the Patriarch, to 
compel the evangelical party to return to the 
bosom of their ancient church, show not a little 
forecast and ingenuity. It will not be strange if 
some whose convictions are right, fall away under 
the application of so serious a test. 


To attain the great end of humbling 
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and confounding those who take spiritual 
views of the gospel, two new and impor- 
tant measures have been adopted by the 
Patriarch. The first is, that all those 
great and leading Armenians who are 
peculiarly the patrons of any of our pious 
brethren, have been directed to cease 
patronizing them, in a manner that shows 
that this movement was concerted and 
simultaneous. The order has been ex- 
ecuted. The execution of such a com- 
mand is very easy in this country, and is 
attended with most pernicious conse- 
quences. Almost every young man is 
dependent upon some influential friend to 
advance him in the world; so th 
unaided, it is almost impossible for him 
to rise. Those also who are engaged in 
trade, or some mechanic art, depend for 
their most profitable business on the cus- 
tom of the wealthy of their own nation ; 
when the latter withdraw their custom, 
therefore, they are left without the means 
of gaining a livelihood. 

This measure, now for the first time 
methodically adopted, implies great 
shrewdness and knowledge of human 
nature. The brethren had become em- 
boldened to believe that the arm of forci- 
ble persecution, as by imprisonment or 
exile, was no more to be raised agai 
them. They had been believing that if 
an arm of flesh should be interposed to 
free them from these long threatening 
terrors, that, not only would they be free 
themselves, both to profess and teach the 
gospel, but that many would profess to 
be on the Lord’s side, who had been till 
now kept back by fear. They now find 
that the enemy have other means of 
assailing them and possess an instrument 
for trying their faith, in reality more 
serious than the one from which 
have feared so much. It is a method too 

inst which they see no legal remedy, 

ose who have supposed that they were 
on the point of obtaining a fair com- 
petence, find themselves at ence without 
any business. Those who, themselves 
poor, have friends depending upon them 
for their daily food, discover that 
have hardly the means of supplying their 
own bodily wants. All appeals in their 
own behalf to their former friends are in 
vain, unless they will promise never more 
to associate with missionaries, or to utter 
evangelical views against superstition. 

The second measure of opposition was 
also a most perplexing and troublesome 
one. The priests have been ordered to 
see that every one in their parishes, with- 
out fail, comes to confession, receives 





absolution, and partakes of the com- 
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munion in the Armenian church; and 
this order is to be enforced on all who 
were suspected of being Evangelicals. 
The names of such as refuse to come 
forward, are to be handed in to the Patri- 
arch. Although it is not yet developed 
what will be the consequences of this 
order upon those who refuse to obey it, 
yet they must inevitably be important. 
‘Asa general thing, a pious as well as 
enlightened Armenian, cannot, in good 
conscience, confess his sins, as the church 
requires, before both God, the Virgin 
and the holy father the priest ; and then, 
after receiving specifically for himself 
absolution for the same, join in the 
Armenian mass. This mass alone con- 
tains eight or ten of the most obnoxious 
errors of the Armenian church. 

Up to this time, an Armenian could 
abstain from these things, especially in 
such a large city as Constantinople, with- 
out molestation, or any Feeney ys inquir- 
jes being made. If in future it shall be 
made, by the Armenian Synod of Con- 
stantinople, an alternative of membership 
that every individual shall commune reg- 
ularly in that church, end that, on ac- 
count of his omission so to do, he is to be 
excommunicated from the church, the 
consequences will necessarily be very 
serious. This second trial of the faith 
of pious Armenians will, therefore, lead 
men to examine whether their confidence 
stands more in the word and power of 
God, or in the fear and commandments 
of men. 

Orders, somewhat similar to these 
which have been circulated in the city, 
have also been sent to the bishops in the 
interior; and thus all the Armenian people 
are again forewarned to beware of those 
who are preaching the eternal truths, 
embraced by all evangelical churches, 
but which yet are characterized in these 
letters by all sorts of hard and slanderous 
names. Nor can any person who is sus- 
pected of having imbibed evangelical 
principles, obtain from the Patriarch 
authority for a passport to travel, without 
a great deal of trouble. It is one of the 
prerogatives of the Patriarch to give or 
withdraw his protection from any individ- 
uals of the church; and in withdrawing 
this protection, he thereby informs the 
Porte that he can no longer be responsi- 
ble for them. 


Tours of the Native Brethren. 


Facts like those which are stated below, prove 
that the favor of God still rests upon the work in 
which our brethren are engaged. They also 
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carry with them the assurance, that the devices of 
their enemies shall not prosper. 


During the past six months, some 
interesting tours have been made by 
pious Armenian brethren, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel and distributing 
books. One of these tours was to the 
south side of the Marmora, a quarter 
where the tyranny of the chief ecclesias- 
tic has caused much disaffection. Our 
brother visited several Armenian villages, 
spending several days in each, and was 
cordially received. He also sold a con- 
siderable number of books, and left a 
quantity in each place to be afterwards 
sold. It was gratifying to find such a 
desire‘to become possessors of books that 
have been decried for so many years. 

Another tour has been made by anoth- 
er brother to Varna on the Black Sea. 
Here he disposed of nearly all the books 
that he had taken with him; and since 
his return to Constantinople, he has for- 
warded there as many more as he at first 
took with him. Several persons seemed 
to become deeply interested in the truth ; 
one of whom was a scholar and a man of 
much influence, and of whom we hope 
to hear much good. The clergy were 
friendly to our traveller, though one at 
least of the priests manifested his friend- 
liness in an unworthy manner, by inviting 
him to a rendezvous for drinking large 
potations of native brandy. The chief 
priest’s heathenish superstition was proved 
by the many charms which he had hun 
upon the trees of his garden, to gua 
them from decay and to procure an abun- 
dant supply of fruit. 

We have still two brethren, of marked 
piety and zeal, who have been travelling 
for the last few months in European 
Turkey, distributing books, and, as they 
find opportunity, declaring to Jew and 
Gentile the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
They started witha large quantity of 
books, not only in the Armenian, but 
also in the Greek and Bulgarian langua- 

, and especially Scriptures in the 
Fiebrew Spanish language. The first 
place they visited was Rodosto, on the 
Sea of Marmora. Here they remained 
amonth. On the Sabbath and on week 
days, they had audiences of from eight to 
fifteen persons to hear the preached 
word, who waited patiently and earnestly 
for three or four hours ata time. We 
hope that we may now reckon on some 
of that number as brethren. They car- 
ried with them, in particular, a large 
number of the tract entitled, “Claims of 
the Pope,” to answer the calumnies and 
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perversions of an Armenian Catholic 
priest there. They disposed also of fifty 
copies of the Old Testament to Jews. 

Rodosto they went to Adri le, 
Phillipopolis and Sophia, where we last 
heard from them. They had disposed of 
nearly all their books, notwithstanding 
the additional supply they had procured 
at Adrianople. Their success has sur- 
passed our expectations, seeing that they 
were obliged to go more rapidly than 
they had intended, in consequence of 
their plans being echoed from one bishop 
to another, and the people being warned 
to beware of them. May God bless this 
their labor, which is indeed, on their part, 
oné of love to his cause ! 


——eeeeeeeoeee 


LETTER FROM MR. GOODELL, DECEM- 
BER 9, 1844. 


Progress of the Truth—Reviving a dead 
Church. 


Tuis letter may be regarded as the comple- 
meat of the preceding communication, inasmuch 
as it presents the reformation, now going forward 
among the Armenians, in its spiritual aspect. 


All our meetings have continued to 
the present time, and the interest in them 
unabated. The brethren still 

“have life,” as formerly; and even, we 
believe, “have it more abundantly.” 
Among others, however, there is not at 
t.so much of “a noise” and “a 
shaking,” with so many signs of coming 
to life, as we have witnessed in times 
past, and as we now hear of in the 
interior. Some sixteen villages have 
been recently reported to us, in each of 
which the Holy Spirit is breathing upon 
a few individuals, and making them 
living men. They are waking up to a 
life and happiness, which belong exclu- 
sively to “the children of the light and 
the children of the day.” They now, 
like all the regenerate, begin to breathe 
after God, and to desire a knowledge of 
his ways. Like all who “fear the Lord 
and think upon his name,” they meet 
together for prayer, for reading the 
Scriptures, for conversing together 
on great things of the kingdom of 
heaven. And when God’s good Spirit 
thus visits men, it is wonderful how they 
at once turn away from the visible and 
the transitory, about which their hands 
m. their hearts my hitherto a en- 
i occupied, to with delight and 
thankfulness at the unseen and unfading, 
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the things of eternal durability and in. 
finite value. 

What a difference there is between the 
man asleep and the man awake! or 
rather, between the man dead, and the 
man alive! In America so many are 
brought up, as we may say, in the sub- 
urbs of Christianity, and spend their 
lives so near the boundary line, that it is 
hardly perceived when they pass, or 
whether they do in fact ever pass, into the 
kingdom of light. But in these countries 
it is different. Here the change is mark- 
ed. To take a man right out of Satan’s 
kingdom,—from the very midst of all the 
pm scm and ignorance and pollution and 
sin of man 
away into the glorious kingdom of C 
into all the light and truth and purity and 
“liberty of the sons of God,”—is in- 
deed like bringing him into a new 
world. To all his acquaintance and 
former associates it is like the shock of 
an earthquake; and there is a deep sen- 
sation felt for many miles round. 

But although, as hinted above, there ig 
apparently less of these particular man- 
ifestations of the Spirit at the capital at 
the present timé, still our chapel is so 
crowded, while its appearance is also so 
mean, that we have resolved to make 
alterations in it, as well to accommodate 
more persons, as to fit it up in a better 
style. For this purpose we have called 
on some of our American and English 
friends to aid us, all of whom have con 
tributed with the — apparent cheer- 
fulness. But still this fitting up of our 
present place of worship can only be 
temporary. We have been gradually 
“breaking forth on the rigit hand and on 
the left, lengthening our cords and 
strengthening our stakes,” in such a man- 
ner and to such a degree, that our 
meeting can no longer with propriety be 
called, “The church which is in their 
house,” but, The church in Constantinople, 
In short, we can no longer be accom- 
modated in a private room in one of our 
houses, as heretofore ; but we must have 
a house expressly set apart for public 
worship. For this, however, our friends 
here are too few to bear all the expense, 
and we shall have to look to the Board, 
or to individuals in America, for aid. 


generations, and ar, 2 
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The occasion of the notes referred to below, is 
not fully explained. They probably grew out of 
complaints that the missionaries were making 
themselves and their operations too prominent. 


A short time since I had a visit anda 
conversation of several hours with one of 
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twelve Armenians who form an ecclesi- 
astical and civil court, and meet at the 
Patriarchate, every Wednesday, to decide 
whatever causes may come before them. 
He wished us to prepare for them a code 
of laws, with the rules and forms of pro- 
ceeding necessary to secure the right 
administration of justice. The same 
individual recently requested of one of 
the brethren a copy of all the notes he 
had taken of my yn of tue Epistle 
to the Hebrews. By him I sent three 

to a distinguished ge 
as a reply, in part, to several we had 
late  oseived from him. These he 

wrote down from my mouth, in 
order to deliver them faithfully. 

1. Let there be so many and so good 
schools established in the nation, that ours 
shall not only cease to attract attention, 
but shall become unnecessary and be 
wholly forsaken. 

2. Let there be so much and so good 

hing, in all the various churches, 
that no one will ever think of coming 
again to hear us stammer in a foreign 


z Should he, or any other person, 
in ask how long we are going to stay, 
and how much longer they will have to 
bear with us, show them Is. 6: 11, 12; 
and say that when the prophet asked, 


“how long” he should aw. the 


Lord said, “Till the land be an utter 
desolation, and the inhabitants be re- 
moved far away;” but that we, by the 
grace of God, were going to stay and 

esy till the land should be greatly 
lessed, and the people brought very 
nigh and made very happy as “heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

But, alas! This distinguished individ- 
ual has since been forced to take a more 
decided stand against us, to save his own 
credit with his nation. And in his own 
view, as in that of every worldly mind, 
his present reputation is of greater con- 

nce to him .han anything unseen 
and spiritual and future, eternal though 
it be. And finding on trial that he can- 
not do even so small a thing as promote 
education among the people, without 
receiving the same stigma which is 
applied to us all, this also he sacrifices. 
And thus the truth is more and more 
manifest, that a dead church will no 
more come to life of itself than a dead 
soul. “The im .” as one of the most 
intelligent and honored of her sons has 
recently confessed, “if it ever come, 
must come from without.” 


10* 
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LETTER FROM Mf. SCHAUFFLER, DE- 
CEMBER 16, 1844. 


Institutions for the Jews—Meetings. 


Mr. Scuaurr er is still laboring for the good 
of the Jews at Constantinople. The present letter 
relates more particularly to his efforts in behalf 
of the German Jews, although his appropriate 
field is among the Spanish Jews. The Free 
Church of Scotland are sustaining a mission to 
the former ; but owing to the absgnce of their 
missionary, Mr. Schauffler was requested, for a 
season, to look after its interests. The necessity 
of this friendly aid has ceased, however, to exist. 
The Rev. Mr. Allan, late a missionary of the 
Scotch Free Church to the Jews of Damascus, 
has removed to Constantinople, and will take 
charge of the efforts which are made in that city 
for the German Jews. 


Last May I organized a laboring insti- 
tution for the Scotch mission in this city, 
the object of which is to train proselytes, 
or such Jews as are in a preparation for 
baptism, to exercise an honest trade, 
while they are kept under continued 
religious instruction and influence, and 
also carried forward in a common school 
education. This difficult undertaking 
was proposed to the Committee in Edin- 
burgh by the two Scotch missionaries, 
Messrs. Schwartz and Allan. In their 
absence, and while circumstances, re- 
markably favorable to a commencement, 
pressed upon me, I opened the institution 
with the approbation of the brethren 
here. I was always aware of the difficult 
and precarious nature of such an institu- 
tion; but considering the t need of 
it in our circumstances, and the willing- 
ness of the friends of Israel in Scotland 
to make a trial, I declared myself in favor 
of it, and have opened it under the con- 
fident expectation that the Lord will bless 
the house with the outpouring of his 
Spirit. If this expectation is realized, 
the undertaking will triumph; if not, it 
must prove a failure, like many others. 
But after eight months of outward and 
inward trial, I feel a good deal of con- 
fidence that the Lord will not leave us 
without such a blessing as will amply 
reward the benefactors f r their deed of 
charity. 

The medical dispensary, which I or- 
ganized last September, grew out of a 

posal from me. You remember, per- 

aps, that some ten years ago I proposed 
the same thing to you. It now wears all 
the marks of future prosperity and useful- 
ness. [ have no doubt that it will, in due 
time, have the honor to be persecuted 
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and cursed by the Rabbies; but I have as 


yo 
charity bestowed upon many bodi 
poor and sick, and at a very 1 


Our conference meetings for German 
Jews at the Scotch school-house are still 
continued. They are more oro nae 
numerously attended, and the audience 
becomes more serious and quiet as we 

Our two weekly conference 
meetings, held by me for Christians, are 
attended by more Jews and Jewish pros- 
elytes than born Christians. Three Sab- 
baths ago I opened again a German 
service at our American chapel, and that 
more especially for Jews. The difficulty 
of their obtaining admittance at the ser- 
vice of the Prussian embassy led to this 
measure, with which both the Prussian 
chaplain and the ambassador are satisfied. 
Christians also attend, and my audience 
is about as full as it ever was. 


A Baptism—Inquirers. 


Of the baptism of a Jewish physician, 
my letter to Mr. Wood, sent herewith, 


informs you. I continue to be pleased 
with him, and consider him a sincere 
Christian. Within two months the Lord 
has graciously visited our house. A 
y female of good education,—who 
mas brought to our family last agen 
im peculiarly trying circumstances, 
who has been very useful to us,—has 
been hopefully brought to Christ. Anoth- 
er person in our house is at present 
more than usually serious, and I long and 
pray for his conversion to Christ. To- 
day a Jewish physician, whom I have 
known for a short time, called and asked 
for Christian instruction for himself and 
his wife. Although they are both igno- 
rant, even of the rudiments of Christian 
doctrine, 7 much _ i Christian ex- 
perience, there is doing them 
Seek aph L aeall toy Se savage te mat- 
ter accordingly. 


The letter to Mr. Wood, referred to by Mr. 
Sehanffler in the foregoing paragraph, furnishes a 
more detailed account of the baptism of Doct. 
Leitner. 


My regular German service at the 
American chapel ceased with the close 
of last year, and was transferred to the 
Prussian chapel of the embassy, where I 
-have often preached since, at the in- 
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vitation of the chaplain. There 
however, circumstances then existi 
which induced me not to ask for permis. 
sion to baptize Doct. Leitner there ; 
after having held myself the forenoon 
service at the Prussian chapel, I an. 
nounced a special German service at 
three o’clock in the afternoon at the 
American chapel, when Doct. Leitner 
should be received into the Christian 
church. Mr. rome ell, our om = 
sionary, Vv in ve up his Bible 
far in Turkish, Y eeded 4 Armeni- 
ans, to make room for us; many of 
the pious and serious ev lical Arme- 
nians, who had listened to Mr. Dwight’s 
Armenian sermon the same 

from one to two o’clock, stayed to enjoy 
the season with us. The chapel 

and the adjoining study of Mr. Dwi 
were occupied by German, Jewish 
Armenian hearers. After the 

Doct. Leitner professed his faith in Christ 
by replying to a considerable number of 
questions, which I put to him before the 
liste assembly. The season wag 
ft ge and delightful. After the 
exercises were over, our Christian friends 
welcomed the new brother to their fel- 
lowship in Christ; and especially the 
Armenians surrounded him, and shook 
and pressed his hands in a very touching 
manner. 

To me this season was not only one of 
deep interest, but also of deep concern, 
I had ever been pleased with the Doctor's 
conduct, and his candid, honest and 
serious inquiries after the truth; 
knowing the depth and deceitfulness 
the human heart, and having seen 
a hopeful convert spiritu 2 flag 
languish after baptism, as though now 
all was done and over,I rejoiced with 
trembling ; and, from that day onward, 
kept my anxious eye fixed upon the Doc. 
tor’s appearance, conduct and conversa 
tion, in order to see whether he was 
pressing forward in the active vigor of a 
new life, in the daily fresh experiences 
and discoveries of the young convert, ia 
daily converse with God in prayer, and 
with his truth in the continual use of his 
Word, and in fellowship with his chil 
dren; or whether he would gradually 
settle down into an outward decency of 
mere creditable, social and religious 
its. I was, however, delighted to see, 
daily, brighter evidences of Doct. Leit- 
ner’s true conversion to Christ. His 
public profession gave him a mighty 
start in spiritual life; and he is wide 
awake to a lively intercourse, by prayer, 
with his God and Savior, deeply con- 
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cerned for his brethren according to the 
flesh, active and cheerful in doing good 
among them, and daily studying his 
Bible with fresh delight. He is a true 
comfort to me, has assisted me 
already, though y in the Christian 
life and as yet imperfect in the vast and 
deep scheme of divine truth, by his 
mature and unobtrusive counsels, and 
especially by his gentle and meek influ- 
ence upon those with whose difficult tem- 
pers I have been tried. I consider hima 
growing Christian, a man of fine gifts for 
a missionary-assistant in the department 
which he occupies. 





Broosa. 


MR. SCHNEIDER'S EXCURSION TO BAL- 
IKKESSAR. 


Annual Fair—Sale of Books. 


Ax interesting and important part of the work 
of our brethren in Turkey, is the performance of 
occasional missionary tours. Such has been the 
progress of evangelical sentiments within the last 
few years, that, in many of the cities and villages 
of the interior, there are thoughtful and inquiring 
Armenians who always welcome “ the sincere 
milk of the word.” To visit such persons, from 
time to time, and to give them appropriate in- 
struction, is a duty which the missionary will 
gladly perform. * 

The present communication from Mr. Schnei- 
der gives a brief account of an excursion to Bal- 
ikkessar,—the ancient Miletopolis,— which is 
about eighty miles, west of south, from Broosa. 
It contains about 5,000 Turkish houses, 350 Ar- 
menian, and 50 Greek. The intellectual and 
moral condition of the Christian population is be- 
Jow that of Armenians and Greeks at Broosa; 
not one in ten of the adult males, and not a single 
female, can read intelligently. The priests are 
ignorant men, without any qualification for their 
work, and also without any just appreciation of 
their deficiencies. “There is no preaching in 
the church,” says Mr. Schneider, “from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year.” ‘The language 
of the prophet, therefore, has a melancholy appli- 
cation to the inhabitants of this city : ““ My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 


The annual fair being held in Balik- 
kessar at this season of the year, I made 
my calculations to be present on the 
oceasion. I found persons from all parts 
of Asia Minor, from European Turkey, 
and some from Persia and Armenia. 
Merchants from Broosa, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Diarbeker, &c., bring 
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merchandize, which is hased by re- 
tailers belonging to various places. It is 
estimated that there were offered for 
sale, this year, about four thousand bales 
of merchandize, valued at $1,200,000, 
Perhaps near one half of the whole was 
of European manufacture. 

I forwarded a box of books and tracts 
to be sold at the fair. The following 
were disposed of :—139 portions of the 
Bible, 75 religious treatises and school 
books, and 289 tracts; making a total of 
503. This is a little more than were 
sold last year. Most of them were taken 
by Armenians from various parts of Asia 

inor, and even by some from Armenia, 
as it was said. When I —— and 
another coming up and purchasing our 
publications to take to their homes, it 
was delightful to reflect that so many 
Armenian minds, scattered over the 
country, would thus be brought into 
contact with the truth. I have not the 
least doubt that these books will exert a 
most salutary influence wherever they 
shall be carried. They have been pur- 
chased by those who are interested in 
reading them; and not only the immedi- 
ate purchasers, but their families will be 
benefited by them. There is more and 
more reason to believe that some few 
Armenian minds, throughout the whole 
nation in the Turkish empire, are in a 
state of readiness to welcome the truth. 
Into the hand of many such individuals it 
is to be hoped that these books will pass, 
and impart light where it promises good 
results. May the divine blessing aceom- 
pany the seed thus sown, and cause it to 
spring up and bear fruit in due time! 


Inquiring Armenians. 


An important part of Mr. Schneider’s plan was 
to converse with inquiring Armenians. Three 
were found who appeared to be in an interesting 
state of mind. 


One of them is the teacher of the 
school at Balikkessar. I called on him 
at his school-room, and he came daily to 
the shop, where myself and the pious 
Armenian whom I had taken with me, 
were selling books. He has recently 
become much enlightened, and seems to 
have made much progress in evangelical 
views. He is convinced of the errors 
and superstitions of his church, and is 
much more bold to speak of them than 
formerly. His conscience seems to be 
awakened; and under its guidance he 
will doubtless be conducted from one 
degree of light to another. After I had 
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left the fair, he went often to the pious 
native, referred to above, and they read 
the Scriptures and talked together on 
religious sm nape this state of mind, 
possessing confidence of the 
as he does, he promises to be the centre 
of an awakening influence in that place. 
He appears to be one of those individu- 
als whom Providence has selected, in 
various places, for the commencement of 
a work. 
he second individual is also an 
inhabitant of Balikkessar. The pious 
native found him after my departure. 
He appeared quite ready to Tisten to the 
truth, and came often to read the Scrip- 
tures and converse on religious things. 
He can read intelligently, and expressed 
much joy on obtaining a copy of the 
New Testament in a language that he 
= read. He is not yet as far advanced 
| views as the teacher to 
mee ve referred ; but he bids fair 
to e the course of religious inquiry 
which he has commenced. Such books 
as we were not able to sell, will be left 
in his hands till the fair of next year, 
accessible both to him and the teacher, 
both for their own use and for the pur- 
pose of selling any of them that may be 
called for in the mean time. I have little 
doubt that during the year they will 
written in the lan- 
guage which they understand. 
third individual is from the vicin- 
ity of Tokat. He has been in 
teaching at Thyatira, the site of one of 
the seven Asiatic churches, but has now 
gone to Solus on Lake Nice. When he 
some of our books, he inform- 
ed me that he used to hear much said 
against them, and this led him to exam- 
ine them; but he found nothing to 
disapprove. The only thing which dis- 
ae ge was that they could be 
erstood, and communicated light. 
His mind seemed wonderfully to open 
and expand in view of the truth. As one 
great and fundamental doctrine after 
another was presented, he seemed at 
once to admit and receive it. Regene- 
ration, faith in Christ, &c., were illus- 
trated and proved from the word of God. 
On only one or two points did he seem 
to hesitate much. difficulty grew 
out of the doctrine of the alone mediator- 
ship of Christ. He could not at first 
wholly give up the idea of the interces- 
sion of the saints, which is held by his 
church. But after further conversation, 
and especially after considering the 
“There is one God and one 
mediator between God and men, the man 
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Christ Jesus,” he yielded this point also, 
He seemed to be greatly interested and 
delighted in these new views, and enter: 
ed into them with much earnestness, 
He declared that it should be his object 
in future to communicate them to 

and endeavor to awaken their interest in 
them ; and when he returns to his native 
place, he purposes to take our books with 
him and circulate them among his coun. 
trymen. He was very earnest to open a 
correspondence with us; and as he hag 
gone to Solus to spend the winter,— 
where, it will be recollected, there ig 
already a little company of inquirers,— 
his interest is not likely to be diminished, 
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VISIT OF MESSRS. LAURIE AND SMITH 
TO ASHETA AND JULAMERK. 


Introductory Remarks. 

Tue constant readers of the Herald have un- 
doubtedly anticipated, for some time past, the 
suspension of this branch of the mission to the 
Nestorians. Events, as unexpected as they were 
painful, have gradually brought the Prudential 
Committee to the conclusion that they cannot, 
with a due regard to the interests intrusted to 
them, continue their operations among the moun- 
tains. And were any additional evidence want- 
ing to show the correctness of this decision, the 
communication now received from our brethren 
would remove every doubt. Messrs. Laurie and 
Smith made a visit to the Mountain Nestorians, 
last summer, for the purpose of ascertaining, as 
accurately as possible, their condition and pros- 
pects. ‘The result of all their inquiries is, that 
they are not ca'!ed, in the providence of God, to 
prolong their labors in this field. Accordingly, 
with the entire approbation of the Committee, 
they left Mosul on the 21st of October ; and they 
arrived at Beirit,—Mrs. Hinsdale being with 
them,--on the 11th of December. 

It ought not to be inferred, however, that the 
Committee intend to make no further efforts in 
behalf of this branch of the Nestorian family, 
They hope that the brethren at Oroomiah will be 
able to do something for them, especially by 
means of books and native helpers. And it is 
not by any means impossible that events may” 
occur, even within a short period, which will open 
the way for resuming missionary operations in 
the very heart of the mountains. Should this 
seattered and down-trodden people be placed 
under the government of a Turkish pasha, their 
external citeumstances will at once undergo & 
decided change. But while the lawless Koords 
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can barrass and destroy them at their own pleas- 
ure, there can be no adequate encouragement for 
the continuance of this branch of the mission. 

Messrs. Laurie and Smith started from Mosul 
on Monday, August 24, and arrived at Asheta on 
the following Friday. ‘They have given a minute 
account of the country through which they passed, 
and also of the incidents of their journey ; from 
this portion of their communication, however, no 
extracts ean be made. And much, indeed, which 
they have written concerning Tiyary itself, must 
be omitted for want of room. The desolations of 
this once populous district, as described by them, 
are truly appalling. “We did not,” say they, 
“see more than fifty habitable houses in all ‘Ti- 
yary.” How long this state of things will con- 
tinue, no one can predict. At present the Nes- 
torians are reluctant to rebuild their habitations, 
as the Koords may at any moment lay them in 
ruins. 


Reception at Asheta. 


It was late in the evening when Messrs. Laurie 
and Smith reached Asheta. In this village, it 
will be remembered, Doct. Grant commenced 
the erection of buildings for the mission families 
who were expecting to labor in the mountains ; 
these they now found in the occupancy of the 
Koords. After describing their approach to “the 
castle,” by ruined houses, and across deserted 
fields, they proceed as follows. 


But all other thoughts were merged in 
the inquiry, “ How shall we be received 
by the Koords at such an hour?” Our 
interpreter was behind, we knew not how 
far, and with him all our passports. We 
concluded that it was best to let our- 
selves be heard from a distance, lest they 

ight mistake our silent approach for a 
night attack. So we called stoutly for 
Daood, but of course no Daood replied. 
They heard us, however, and soon hailed 
us from the roof of the castle. Our an- 
swer was in Turkish, and another voice 
in the same tongue hesitatingly directed 
us to the door. We could see a large 
crowd above us, standing out in bold 
relief against the sky. 

Stumbling onward over the ruins of 
our mission premises, we reached the 
door. And here a Koord, who seemed 
to have just awaked and heard nothing 
of our coming, came forward, taking 
care, at the same time, to present the 
muzzle of his gun and adjust the lock, as 
if to show that he was prepared for us. 
Three or four rough slabs, rudely fasten- 
ed together, left an open space at the 
top of the door by which we could see 
the interior. The roof was black with 
smoke, and several Koords were lounging 
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round the fire from which the other had 
just risen. An interpreter soon made his 
appearance, in the person of a Turkish 
soldier who had been sent here from 
Mosul. We told him that we had a let- 
ter of introduction to the governor of the 
castle from Ismael Pasha, one of their 
own chiefs; but unfortunately we could 
not produce it, and we had nothing to 
support our simple declaration. Our 
soldier came and went several times, 
carrying messages from us to the Koords 
on the roof; but nething could allay their 
suspicions ; and we were told to lie down 
on the stones outside of the door till the 
arrival of our servants. It seemed rather 
hard to be thus kept out of our own 
house ; but it was now a castle, and oc- 
cupied by those who feared to trust each 
other, much more to put confidence in 


strangers. 

But after half an hour’s parley we were 
admitted ; and as they rolled away the 
stones and bars that protected the door, 
we could see eight or ten soldiers mus- 
tered inside to guard against the treach- 
ery which they still suspected. We 
were conduc to the roof, where we 
found the brother of Zenar Bey seated 
on a pile of green branches spread above 
some stones that served at once for couch 
and sofa. He was a young man, with 
something of dignity and more of heart- 
lessness expressed in his countenance; 
and he seemed still at a loss whether to 
fear treachery now, or vengeance here- 
after for such treatment of Franks. Some 
forty Koords stood around, eager to. get 
a sight of us; and, like their leader, not 
yet satisfied, they nervously loosened 
their daggers to be ready at the first 
alarm. T e Turks,—for were two 
of them,—began to apologize for the 
Koords ; whom ay: — a 
knew nothi suspected everything. 
In the mar breath they seattcat 
the place, “which,” they said, “thanks 
to God, contained mountains and a patch 
of snow, but besides that nothing.” 

Our servant presently arrived, and with 
him the passports; these he gave to the 
Koordish Bey. The firman was glanced 
at and thrown down on one side. The 
document furnished us by the Pasha was 
cast, with equal contempt, on the other 
side, But the letter of Ismael Pasha was 
elevated to the forehead, and he rose as 
if the chief himself had been present in 
person. This changed the current of 
effairs. The crowd gradually dispersed. 
We lay down in the place where we sat, 
and did not wake again till the sun re- 
proached us for our sloth. 
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In the morning we walked round the 
roof of the castle to see the village. 
What a scene presented itself! For- 
merly there were three hundred houses, 
embosomed in smiling fields which were 
cultivated by a numerous population. 
Now blackened walls, fallen ruins and 
desolate fields, alone met our gaze. Not 
one man could be seen in any direction ; 
not one vestige of a house that was in- 
habited. Afterwards, however, we found 
four houses in a distant part of the vil- 
lage, containing the miserable remnant 
of the three thousand inhabitants who so 
recently called this their home. Even 
they did not dare to cultivate a single 
field ; such was the terror inspired by the 
presence of their mortal foes. 

We had now an opportunity to survey 
the castle and see the alterations that had 
been made in the mission premises. The 
om converted into a castle, was the 

ilding erected for the accommodation 
of the three mission families. It was 
externally sixty feet square, and was 
built on the foundations of an ancient 
structure; this probably gave rise to the 
report that Doct. Grant was erecting a 
castle, as the place itself was called by 
that name. Our building was a sto 
and a half high ; that is, one story, with 
a cellar half underground. Its rude ma- 
sonry, in which mud was used for mortar, 
and its flat earthen roof looked as primi- 
tive as the other houses of the village, 
many of which were originally higher. 
Bat now how changed! The walls had 
been elevated an additional story, and 
towers were erected at the four corners. 
The windows were built up, and loop- 
holes were substituted in their stead. 
Mud had given place to lime, and where 
they did not pull down the previous 
structure, they coated it externally with 
the same material. A spacious reservoir, 
excavated in the centre of the castle, was 
well stocked with cold water for the use 
of the inmates in case of a siege. The 
whole of the other buildings, the school- 
room, stable, &c., &c., were burned and 
thrown down like the rest of the village. 


Destruction of Asheta. 


The history of Asheta, during the late war be- 
tween the Koords and Nestorians, is briefly given 
by Messrs. Laurie and Smith. It is the first 
satisfactory account which has been published. 


You are already aware that this entire 
valley was left untouched when the rest 
of Tiyary was desolated by fire and 
sword. Bader Khan Bey returned from 
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his work of devastation, and merely sta. 
tioned a few soldiers in Asheta, to main. 
tain his authority over the country which 
he had conquered; for this was the 
largest village, as well as the most ac. 
cessible from his own territory. These 
soldiers took possession of our premi 
and, without destroying the other build- 
ings, erected the castle as we have seen, 
Scarcely had they finished the work when 
a host of Nestorians came against them, 
They were led by Shemasha Hinno of 
Lezan and Kusha Jindo from Galea’d 
Salaberka. And as a brief notice of 
them is necessary to the right under. 
standing of the story, we here insert it, 
The former was one of the leading 
men of his native place; and, like most 
of hia townsmen, he was neither too wel] 
disposed towards Mar Shimon, nor too 
friendly to other parts of Tiyary. A 
the Nestorians a Jew is unclean; and if 
one enters a house, the priest must purify 
it by a certain form before it again be- 
comes fit for their residence. Shemasha 
Hinno, however, took a Jew into his 
family to be a sort of overseer of his 
affairs. Mar Shimon remonstrated ; but 
his warnings were unheeded. He 
proceeded to excommunication ; but this 
only exasperated the deacon still more, 
And when Bader Khan Bey was prepar- 
ing to invade Tiyary, he opened a cor- 
respondence with him and promised alle- 
giance. As a reward for this the Lord 
of Bhutan not only took nothing from 
him or his in the war, but loaded him 
with presents. He gave him seven hun- 
dred sheep, dresses of honor, &c. &¢, 
This was the man who now came against 
Zenar Bey. Priest Jindo had acted the 
same part towards Nooroolah Bey, and 
had received similar favors from him. 
Zenar Bey was taken unawares, and 
his men were soon without food or water. 
He was on the eve of capitulation when 
he bethought himself of a stra 
He called the deacon to the door of the 
castle, and there told him, confidentially, 
that he was reduced to great straits, and 
could hold out no longer. But though 
he was ready to abandon the castle, there 
was a large amount of property in it 
which it was a pity should be dispersed 
among the people, and he proposed that if 
the deacon would first come in, he would 
deliver all to him, on condition of being 
allowed to depart unmolested. The silly 
man swallowed the bait, and allowed the 
Koords to hoist him in over the roof. 
Zenar Bey now demanded water and 
visions for his men, at the peril of his 
lite and the deacon gave orders to his 
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men accordingly. The latter were now 
without a head, and knew ae that 
had They only blindly obeyed 
the orders of their leader, till the Koords 
had a plentiful supply of every thing they 
needed 


At this juncture soldiers from Jezireh 
were seen approaching the castle, and 
the Nestorians set fire to the school-room, 
vainly hoping to involve their enemies in 
the conflagration, and fled. Shemasha 
Hinno was impaled on a stake within the 
castle, and his associate, Kusha Jindo, 
was taken and put to death by Nooroolah 
Bey in Julamerk. To avoid a similar 
occurrence in future, Zenar Bey now 
destroyed the other outhouses, and thus 
left the castle standing antany alone. 

He now took his revenge at his leisure ; 
and the story of his merciless cruelties 
will never perish from the legends of 
Koordistan. He robbed the people of 
everything he could find. He slew such 
as made resistance, and tortured all 
whom he suspected of concealing their 

ions. He even sent his men to 
search the mountains for such provisions 
as might have been hid; and many a 
r family lost all the little store of mil- 
ae barley which they had secreted 
against a time of need. At several vil- 
we saw men who had lost the use 


of ibeir arms by the inhuman twisting of 
the cords that bound them behind their 
backs. One had lost the use of a leg by 


similar cruelties. Others had their 
breasts burned with red hot irons, or 
were suspended by hooks inserted in 
their arms and legs, till they should re- 
veal all that was hidden. Other atroci- 
ties were practiced too horrid for recital. 
These may suffice to show the character 
of the oppressor and the sufferings of the 
ressed. We were happily spared the 
sight of this monster, who was now in a 
distant Koordish district, and his brother, 
already mentioned, filled his place. 
Neither he nor his garrison fared very 
sumptuously. The remark which the 
Turk made soon after our arrival, was no 
t exaggeration; and as Bader Khan 
y Was not very punctual in sending 
supplies, they were often in great straits. 
Nothing could be had here, and they 
feared to trust themselves in the distant 
villages. The men were discontented 
and wished to return home. And who 
could blame them, watching, as they 
were, over a ruined village, where nothing 
was seen but the desolation which they 
had made, and where the shapeless ruins 
reminded them of their cruelties as they 
-_ - battlements in their midnight 
watc 
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The Remnant— Cause of Defeat—Scenery. 


Messrs. Laurie and Smith subsequently made 
a visit to the four houses, mentioned above. 


The women burst into tears at our first 
appearance, so forcibly did our presence 
recall the past, suggesting, at the same 
time, the contrast between our present 
and former visits. They prepared a 
place for us under a large walnut tree, 
and in the depth of their poverty — 
us a breakfast of bread, mulberries, &c. 
Four sheep alone remained to them, and 
they were compelled to carry the pro- 
duce of these daily to the castle without 
pay. Of bread, likewise, they seemed to 
have but little; and fruit, such as they 
could gather from the trees around them, 
seemed to be their main dependence. 
They anxiously inquired when we would 
come and live there, and attributed their 

resent safety to the presence of the 
Turks ; for since they came the Koords 
had not dared to oppress them as before. 
They told us that if the Turks were there, 
in place of the Koords, Asheta would 
soon be rebuilt, and the exiles would re- 
turn to their homes, which would never 
be so long as the Koords remained. Poor 
people! Even the two Turks whom I 
have mentioned, have since left them; 
and now, while I write, there may not be 
a solitary Christian remaining in Asheta. 


Our travellers left this scene of desdélation in 
the afternoon. They.spent the next day (Sab- 
bath) in a village which had suffered much in the 
late war. A portion of the inhabitants fled te an 
almost inaccessible pinnacle for safety; but the 
Koords surrounded them, and, out of two hun- 
dred, only thirty escaped. As in other places, 
the women and children were the greatest suf- 
ferers. Of seven men who were in the room of 
Messrs. Laurie and Smith at one time, six had 
lost their wives. Monday night was spent at 
Chumba. The overthrow of the Nestorians is 
accounted for in the following extract. 


Chumba was the first place destroyed 
by the Koords during the war. Bader 
Khan Bey came down from a district 
called Maidan, and, after desolating this 
place, proceeded towards Asheta. He 
did not meet with the slightest resistance 
on his way. Ismael Pasha is said to 
have remonstrated, however, against com- 
ing down such a defile ; for three hun- 
dred men could, in almost any of it, 
have hemmed in their whole force, and 
slaughtered them at their leisure. But 
the Nestorians had no leader, and there 
was no concert among them. It was 
impossible that there should be, when 
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there existed so much animosity between 
tribes and individuals. Melek Burho 
told Doct. Grant, for instance, that if the 
Koords did not destroy Asheta, he would 
go and do it himself. Many were jeal- 
ous of Mar Shimon, who had assumed a 
political power that had never belonged 
to his predecessors; and he in turn was 
angry because they would do nothing 
towards the common safety. 

The whole war has well been called a 
massacre, for it was little more than a 
succession of slaughters. The Koords 
passed from village to village, killing, 
plundering and burning the houses with- 
out hinderance, and, except in one or two 
instances, without even the shadow of 
resistance. Each village cared only for 
itself, and every man sought only his 
own personal safety. The Pasha of 
Ravendooze, at the time of his invasion, 
found Tiyary united, and he was driven 
off in disgrace. Bader Khan Bey found 
it the home of discord and contention, 
and he desolated it at hia will. 


Messrs. Laurie and Smith proceeded on their 
way the next morning. They found the road 
exceedingly precipitous and romantic. 


There was one spot worthy of special 
notice. The foaming torrent dashed 
through a narrow opening between two 
perpendicular walls of rock. The path 
was buik upin the water on one side. 
Just above, on the opposite shore, another 
stream discharged its waters through a 
similar defile into the Zab. All around, 
the layers of rock inclined at various 

les, and all was irregularity and con- 
fusion. But directly opposite, a lofty 
precipice towered up perpendicularly to 
avast height. Its form wasround. The 
layers of rock were perfectly horizontal, 
and were piled up, tier above tier, gradu- 
ally lessening in size as they approached 
the summit, till the eye was weary in 
following them to their giddy elevation. 
It stood furth one of nature’s wonders, 
mocking atthe puny worksof man. But 
to appreciate it you must see it. You 
must stand on that low, rude wall, by 
the side of the dashing spray, in a gorge 
so deep and narrow that the sun scarce 
reaches it at noon day; and with the 
view hemmed in on every side, you must 
look at this castle of the mountains, tow- 
ering up before you in all its regularity 
and beauty of proportion ; and then only 
can you conceive of the grandeur of the 
scene. 


The next night was spent at Dizzeh, a large 
and flourishing place. As it was inhabited by 
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Koords, it had escaped the fate of most of the 
Nestorian villages. 


Approach to Julamerk— Birchullah. 


On the afternoon of the following day, our 
travellers reached their place of destination, 
‘Their approach is described below. 


The mountains had lost their rugged- 
ness, and rounded hills, destitute of trees 
but covered with coarse herbage, embos. 
omed a beautiful valley; while the trees 
and green fields, scattered over its sur- 
face, gave it a most inviting appearance, 
We had now left the confined atmosphere 
of the valleys, and felt new vigor at 
every breath of the pure mountain air, 
Near the summit we passed the black 
tents of a Koordish encampment, and 
behind us we had a grand view of a sea 
of mountain tops. They were lower 
than the elevation we had now attai 
and lay spread out, peak after , to 
the very verge of the horizon. Near us 
were the summits of the district of Leon, 
and far in the horizon we could just see 
the extreme tops of the mountains of the 
Artooshai, a Koordish district to the west 
of Tiyary. The whole resembled the 
waves of the ocean in a storm, bat 
motionless, as if some power had sud- 
denly arrested them in the full rush of 
their fury. Two little solitary clouds, 
slowly sailing over them, seemed heaven's 
sentinels, sent down to watch over that 
vast and motionless scene of grandeur. 

This was on one side of the summit 
On the other the vale of Julamerk lay 
before us, bounded on the south by an 
inaccessible rampart of rugged moun- 
tains, and gradually swelling up towards 
the north fn a succession of gentle emi- 
nences, that looked the more pleasing 
from the contrast. The old castle, now 
deserted and ruinous, was the first object 
that arrested our attention, perched on 
the lonely summit of an isolated rock in 
the valley. Then came the town itself, 
with its gardens and — trees scat- 
tered round the base of the present resi- 
dence of the Emir. Villages dotted the 
sides of the vast amphitheatre, rendered 
conspicuous by their groves of poplar; 
and fields of green wheat appeared here 
and there, not yet ready, however, for 
the sickle. We passed some men who 
were cutting the weeds and thistles of 
this elevated region for winter forage, 
and in the lower part of the valley we 
found a few fields where the wheat har- 
vest had just begun. 

A servant of the Emir, who overtook 
us near the town, informed us that 
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Nooroolah Bey had not yet returned, but 
that they expected him to-morrow ; and 
he — us our quarters on the roof 
of the bazaars, below the castle. The 
bazaars here consist of a splendid gate- 
way of hewn stone, attached to some 
thirty-two very small mud walled rooms 
arranged behind it in the form of a 
square ; and it was on the earthen roof of 
one of these that we spent the night. 
They were now all shut up, as their 
occupants had left for their summer 
encampment. 


As the Emir on his return was to spend a day 
or two at Birchullah, the summer encampment, 
before coming to Julamerk, Messrs. Laurie and 
Smith went to the former place on the following 
day. They reached it afier an easy ascent of 
nearly three hours. 


Birchullah is situated near the very 
summit of the mountain. It is in a little 
hollow on its northern side, between two 
rocky peaks. The people live, some in 
black tents, and some in houses built of 
stone and thinly covered with green 
boughs; which last, with the beams on 
which they rest, are brought from Jula- 
merk. The dwelling of the chief was 

than any of the others, and was 
ail farther distinguished by being cov- 
ered, in part at least, with a substantial 
and permanent roof. We were ushered 
into one of the tabernacles just mention- 
the roof of which was so thinl 
covered that it scarcely afforded shelter 
from the sun, and dinner was sent us by 
the old friend of Doct. Grant, the mother 
of Suleiman Bey. 

He is the younger chief of Hakkary, 
or,as he is here called, the Mudebbir, 
—literally, the manager,—which seems 
to be merely their title for the chief who 
is second in authority. He is the son of 
the last Emir. But on the death of his 
father a majority of the tribe preferred 
the claims of Nooroolah Bey, the present 
chief, who is of the same family, though 
more remotely connected. They boast 
their descent from the Abasside Caliphs 
of Bagdad. Suleiman Bey is now con- 
strained to content himself with a sec- 
ondary station. It is only by constraint, 
however, and the Emir is so jealous of 
him that he seldom trusts him out of his 
sight. If he journeys, the other must 
accompany him, no matter how far, or 
how near may be the place to which 
he goes. Indeed nothing prevents one 
from killing the other, but the fear of the 
bloody feud in the tribe that would inev- 
itably ensue. The murder of either, 
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moreover, would involve the murder of 
his family; for according to the Koordish 
code of honor, a son is bound to revenge 
the death of his father, even on the chil- 
dren of his murderer. The Emir has 
three wives and two sons; his rival has 
two wives and only one male descendant. 


Cause of the late Invasion. 


Messrs. Laurie and Smith here go into an ex- 
amination of the causes which led to the attack 
upon the Nestorians. 


You will remember that the ancient 
seat of the patriarchate was Kochannea, 
which is near Julamerk ; and that, as the 
Koords and Nestorians have always been 
at war, it was not to be expected that 
their respective heads would be at peace. 
Nor will you forget that Mar Shimon, as 
already intimated, excited the bitter hos- 
tility of many of his own people, by what 
they call his grasping at political power, 
claimed by none of his predecessors, but 
by the meleks only. You will not be 
surprised then when you hear that he 
excited the jealousy and hatred of such 
a man as Nooroolah Bey, whose very 
existence as Emir would have been en- 
dangered, had the Nestorians risen in 
— power and importance, as would 

ave been the inevitable result of their 
union under one supreme head, Thus 
commenced feelings of hostility between 
here was no want of 
personal grudges and old quarrels to fan 
the flame, and finally the friendly intima- 
cy between the Patriarch and his hated 
rival roused all the fears and vindictive 
passions of Nooroolah Bey. He did 
what he could alone; he burned the res- 
idence of Mar Shimon, and drove bim for 
refuge to Tiyary. But this did not satis- 
fy the Koordish chief; his enemy was 
still at large, and he was in the midst of a 
brave and warlike people. He himself 
had to contend against the faction of his 
rival in his own territory ; and Mar Shi- 
mon, the former friend of that rival, had 
now. more reason than ever to make com- 
mon cause with him. If that should take 
place, the power of Nooroolah Bey must 
come to an end ; he could not stand be- 
fore them. 

Mar Shimon, meantime, was not want- 
ing in manifestations of hostility to the 
Emir. There was an old custom in 
Asheta and certain other vill — 
when or how it arose we are not able to 
say,—of making an annual present to the 
Emir of Hakkary. This Mar Shimon 
stopped, and the Emir neither overlooked 
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nor forgot it. What could he do? 
Alone he had already gone to the extent 
of his ability. To do more would have 
endangered his authoriy among his own 
people. He went to Bader Khan Bey to 
make those proposals and concert those 
plans which resulted as we have seen. 

In this connection you will remember 
the solicitude he manifested on the occa- 
sion of Doct. Grant’s visit to Jezireh, lest 
his coming should frustrate his plans 
with reference to the Nestorians, by 
negotiating a peace for the Patriarch. 
And Doct. Grant states, in so many words, 
that “he was there to obtain the aid of 
Bader Khan Bey against the Nestorians.” 
(Miss. Herald, Nov. 1843, page 434.) 

Bader Khan Bey was an ambitious 
man, and had been gradually extending 
his dominions on every side, till he had 
become the most powerful chief in Koord- 
istan. The proposal of Nooroolah Bey 
could not but be favorably received, as 
falling in with his love of conquest. In 
addition to this he was a bigoted Mussul- 
man, and Doct. Grant has shown how 
his fanaticism urged him forward in the 
enterprise. And then it so happened 
that there was a special cause of irri- 
tation existing at the time. The Nes- 
torians, in one of their border forays, had 
killed two of his men. He in revenge 
killed four Nestorians. They, proceed- 
ing in the same ratio, slew eight more. 
Just at this moment Nooroolah Bey 
stepped in with his proposals. And the 
result is known the world over. Ismael 
Pasha and Zenar Bey were two outlawed 
chiefs who had been, and were then, sub- 
sisting by robbery. The latter, especial- 
ly, was by no means particular as to the 
religion or the relationship of those he 
plundered. Here was a time when the 
old spirit of Islam was revived to such a 
degree that all else was forgotten; and 
they, seeing their opportunity, hastened 
to wipe off old scores, and gather .fresh 
booty in a crusade against the un- 
believers. 


Additional Facts. 


The following extract will throw some light 
upon the eonduct of Nooroolah Rey in reference 
to the Nestorians, while it illustrates the tenure by 
which he holds his position. 


Let us state in this place why we said 
that Nooroolah Bey could do no more 
alone. It is not to be expected that a 
wild and lawless people, like the Koords, 
will submit to very heavy taxation ; and 
if they should, their rude and roaming 
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mode of life is not calculated to accum. 
ulate the means of payment. The con. 
sequence is that the revenues of the 
Hakkary chief aresmall. On the other 
hand he can maintain his position on) 
by continual and liberal presents to his 
adherents, to retain their allegiance, and 
to his enemies, to purchase their friend. 
ship. For so hindered and impeded jg 
he by the faction of his rival and the hos. 
tility of the Nestorians, that when 4 
village rebels he dares not suppress the 
insurrection by force, lest it should join 
his rival and afford occasion for an open 
outbreak; but he purchases its submis. 
sion by presents. And who can blame 
men for rebelling, when, in that case, 
they will secure a handsome present? 
Or who would merely drudge and pay 
taxes, when he may receive a gift into 
the bargain? Indeed, while we were 
waiting for him, he was returning from 
his negotiations with Mohammed Agha, 
the lord of a Koordish district on the 
Persian frontier who had rebelled. He 
succeeded, it is true, in effecting a recon- 
ciliation; but it was at the expense of 
more money than was to be found in his 
treasury. 

Frequently when a merchant arrives 
here with a costly assortment of 
he buys them all up and distributes them 
as presents among his followers ; and 
the merchant is obliged to watch at his 
castle door, and catch his pay as he can. 
Once, while Doct. Grant was here, a rich 
Persian merchant,—who had sold him 
goods a twelvemonth before, to a |} 
amount,—came for his pay; and as 
knew the character of his illustrious 
debtor, he had taken care to provide him- 
self with a firman from the Shah, order- 
ing the payment of the claim. Thus 
only did he expect to be able to collect 
his due. The pillage of Tiyary afforded 
a universal pay-day to his creditors; but 
since then he is again in debt to a large 
amount. , 

You will dee, therefore, that not with 
out reason did we speak of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds his dignity, as 
well as of his inability to do any thing to 
the Nestorians alone. He could not even 
do any thing now, were it not that—having 
taken advantage of his opportunity when 
the people of Tehoma, offended with Mar 
Shimon because he has not chosen his 
servants from among them—Nooroolah 
Bey has employed a number of them if 
his service, and thus enlisted them in his 
favor; while, by fomenting quarrels be- 
tween them and the rest of the Nestorians, 





till the breach became irreparable, and by 
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bestowing favors, he has confirmed them 
in their allegiance. They were the 
hand by which he smote Tiyary. It was 
they who slew their brethren during the 
war, a8 often and as mercilessly as he 
commanded them; and even now they 
have not slackened one iota of their zeal 
in his service. 

We will just add here, in confirmation 
of the above view of the origin of the 
war, that the leading men here said in 
conversation with Daood, “We had no 
jdea the affair would turn out so disas- 
trously ; we only meant to frighten the 
Nestorians into obedience to our wishes.” 
Thus they concede the fact that the war 
originated here, while they have vainly 
sought to throw off the blame upon 
others. 


Nooroolah Bey and his Brother. 


In the afternoon of the following day the Emir 
returned. 


He was attended by sixty followers; 
mostly mounted, and he passed on to his 
harem. Towards evening he came out, 
and, sitting down on the ground, con- 
versed with us a few minutes. He men- 
tioned Doct. Grant with much apparent 
esteem and affection ; but his intercourse 
with us was as marked with coldness and 
suspicion, as that of his companion, Su- 
Jeiman Bey, was warm and cordial. The 
keen eye of the Emir detected a note 
book peeping out of our coat pocket, and 
he favored the pencilings with a most 
attentive perusal. When they rose up 
to go, Suleiman Bey lingered for a mo- 
ment to repeat his expressions of friend- 
ship and welcome ; but the Emir, noticing 
his delay, stood still till he came up. 
With so much suspicion do they regard 
one another. 

Next morning we were called to 
another audience, and found the chief 
seated in a house, the foundations of 
which had been laid since our arrival 
here ;—the work being done, as usual, 
by acrowd of Nestorians who received 
no wages save the food they Ate. The 
earthen floor was covered with a carpet, 
and the Emir was seated in one corner, 
onadivan of red cloth. His pelisse of 
the same material was embroidered with 
gold and lined with fur. His head dress 
was in the common Koordish style, 
though larger and with less attempt at 
display. In person he was tall and stout, 
but not corpulent. His manner was dig- 
nified and manly, like one who felt that 
he was “every inch” a chief. His 
features betrayed ferocity, joined with a 
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restless anxiety that stamped him at once 
as an unhappy man. But there was a 
shrewdness, accompanied with a piercin 
glance, in his clear gray eye that woul 
at once the stormy spirits around him. 

Our conference with the Emir was 
very formal and reserved. He had con- 
versed very readily with Doct. Smith the 
day before ; but now he could not under- 
stand his Turkish, and called for an 
interpreter. Whether this sudden for- 
getfulness was owing to the want of a 
present which, not expecting to come 
here, we had not provided ; or whether it 
arose from other causes, we cannot tell. 
He very broadly insinuated that a watch 
would be very acceptable. 

He asked medicine for sleepless nights, 
but refused it when the servant after- 
wards carried it to him, saying he would 
see the Doctoragain. But the time for a 
second visit never came. He left us to 
ourselves all day, and departed on the 
following day for Julamerk; so that 
Doct. Smith, who had administered to 
the sick Turkish troops on his way to the 
mountains, and relieved the ailings of 
the Koords in Asheta, failed only in this 
case to overcome evil with good, and that 
through the fault of the patient himself. 

In the afternoon we were surprised by 
a visit from Suleiman Bey alone. He was 
exceedingly friendly and liberal in his 
offers of service. He invited us to take 
up our abode in his own house; at one 
time he called Mar Shimon his brother, 
and at another he said that they were 
both of one house ; all of which might be 
very sincere now, but might be forgotten 
the moment he obtained the dignity 
which he sought to acquire by means of 
such alliances. And neither his house 
nor his friendship would contribute much 
to our safety, were we to locate our- 
selves in Julamerk to-morrow. 

In the evening we sent two presents, 
just procured fur the occasion; one to 
the Emir, the other to the Mudebbir. 
The latter was received with many 
salaams, the former was sent back as 
beneath the dignity of Nooroolah Bey to 
accept; nothing less than a watch seemed 
worthy of his notice. 


Final Interview with Nooroolah Bey. 


Messrs. Smith and Laurie secured a quiet Sab- 
bath for themselves, by retiring among the rocky 
peaks which rose behind the encampment. On 
Monday morning they returned to Julamerk. 


A ride of two hours and a half brought 
us to a beautiful grassy spot, in the 
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midst of fruit trees which belong to a 
house just below the castle. Thither we 
soon ascended and sent in our servant to 
announce our arrival. He did not return 
immediately, and we retired to the sha- 
dow of the southern gateway. Still he 
did not come ; we walked; we sat down; 
we looked out on the valley, which here, 
dotted with houses and gardens, runs 
rapidly down to a point, where an open- 
ing in the rocks just revealed a glimpse 
of the foaming Zab, as it dashed through 
the ravine beyond. Still there were no 
signs of Daood. Koords stared at our 
strange appearance, and wondered at our 
stranger speech. Beggars stood to gaze 
at us; and just an hour and a quarter had 
elapsed by the watch when our servant 
enmeunned that the Emir was ready to 
see us. He had been commanded to 
wait while the chief counted over and 
examined the piles of guns and swords 
that once belonged to the Nestorians ; 
and he neither dared to return to us nor 
to speak again till he was spoken to. 
We found that Nooroolah Bey had 
come out of the more ancient part of the 
castle, that he might receive us in a part 
of the addition now going up. All his 
attendants were standing, while he was 
seated ;—his carpet being spread before 
him ready for prayers, and a servant 
holding water for him to perform the 
mene ablutions. No coffee was 
rought; but as soon as we were seated, 
he abruptly asked how we had presumed 
to leave Birchullah without his permis- 
sion. Doct. Smith began a reply ; but 
ere he could finish it he was told, “If you 
are my friend, as you say, why do you 
not stay ten days and give me medi- 
cine?” Doct. Smith pleaded engage- 
ments which required a speedy return to 
Mosul, but spoke of returning in the 
spring. “Ah, that is good,” said the 
Bante, in Koordish, to his attendants ; and 
then, turning to Doct. Smith, he replied, 
“ You may come, but this other man, (Mr. 
Laurie,) | do not want.” Doct. Sinith 
answered, “If I come I shall want a 
passport from you for the road.” This 
the Emir promised on condition that he 
would return to Birchullah, alleging as a 
reason that his seals were there, and then 
asked, “ By what road do you return?” 
“We would prefer the Tehoma road,” 
was the reply, “but just as you please.” 
He then gave orders toa Koord to con- 
duct us back by the Tiyary road. This 
was the same which we had come, and 
much worse than the other. The latter 
would not only have been easier; it 
would also have showed us more of the 
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country. Thus we left him. The rea. 
son of his forbidding us to return by way 
of Tehoma will soonappear. Indeed, be- 
fore we went up to the castle, a Nestorian 
had warned us not to travel that way, 
even if he gave us permission. 


New Troubles for the Nestorians, 


After waiting sometime, as no one appeared 
to conduct them to Tiyary, Messrs. Laurie and 
Smith commenced their return. On 
they reached the valley of Salaberka. In a little 
nook on the right of their path, they descried one 
of the many clusters of houses, included under 
the general name of Berawolah. 


The people seemed all in commotion, 
Groups moved from place to place, and 
various parties were descending from the 
mountains on the left. These had been 
to worship at the only church unpolluted 
by the Koords; and they were now hur. 
rying to a place of refuge from the 
dangers of which they had already heard, 
We descended to the village. Women 
were wailing for the dead, and men were 
beating their breasts. All was excite. 
ment and confusion. We gathered from 
them that a company of three hundred 
men, partly Koords, but mostly Nes. 
torians of Thoma, had attacked them last 
night, killed the shepherd boy who was 
watching the sheep, and were driving off 
the whole flock of one hundred and fifty, 
when the villagers attacked them with 
stones, guns, and whatever wea 
came to hand. Two more of the villa- 
gers were slain, and three of the invaders 
were left dead on the hill side, while a 
copious stream of blood in the road 
showed that more were wounded. 

Finding that such effectual resistance 
was made, they fled, leaving the sheep 
to their lawful owners, and bearing off in- 
stead their bleeding comrades. We 
were shown the new made graves of the 
villagers who had fallen. The bodies of 
their enemies lay stark and stiff in the 
places where they fell. One was the 
body of an old man, a Koord ;—his gray 
beard clotted with gore, and his glaring 
eye-balls vainly looking up to heaven, 
His body was pierced with many wounds, 
The other two were from Tehoma. One 
was a beardless youth, and a large 
shot wound in his breast showed oe 
vengeance had overtaken him for having 
sold himself to slay his brethren. The 
third had been shot and then despatched 
by repeated blows of the dagger. 

These three bodies, lying naked, un- 





buried, and covered with wounds, pre- 
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gented a more vivid idea of the horrors of 
war than it is possible to derive from the 
mere description of the most bloody field 
of battle. Never can we forget the im- 

ions of the scene. We advised the 
people, who neither knew what to do or 
where to go, to bury their enemies, and 
flee with their wives and children to a 
place of safety. We then left them, and, 
giving up our intended tour, sought only 
to in. Te the best of our way to Lezan. 

It was now near sunset. A thunder 
cloud had risen in the west, and the wind 
howled past us as we kept along the 
bleak tops of the hills. The villages that 
lay in our way were deserted. In one 
house the cradle had been left in their 
burry, on the accustomed sleeping place ; 
while a faithful dog; the only remaining 
living thing, howled at the strangers as 

. A path that seemed prac- 
ticable only for the mountain goat, 
brought us to the bottom of the valley. 

Here we met fresh accounts from Sal- 
aberka, which told of another party who 
had been there, and killed a priest who 
was not able to rise from his sick bed 
and flee. Parties of men met us at every 

; some were armed, and some were 
not ; but none knew what to do or where 
to turn for safety. All were in the 

test consternation, and each seemed 
anxious only for himself. 

At nine o’clock we proceeded on our 
journey, pained by the sight of distress 
which we could not alleviate, and fore- 
boding still greater calamities. The 
moon had risen, but it was cloudy, and 
her rays could not penetrate the deep 
and narrow defile that lay before us. 
Every few steps we passed through the 
midst of families that were sleeping on 
the bare rock. They had brought away 
little besides themselves in their hasty 
flight. A few sheep and some bags of 
provision were all they had. The chil- 
dren were crying; the women bewailed 
the imbecility of their melek, and im- 
plored us to allow them to accompany us 
to the plain. ; 

Our path lay partly along the hill side, 
partly along the rocky ledges further 
down, and ine descended to the bed of 
the torrent which it crossed and recrossed 
repeatedly, amid rocks of all sizes, both 
in and out of the water. A multitude 
had followed us, and we could see them 
in the dim light, appearing and disappear- 
ing, as they crept along the protruding 
ledges of rock high up the mountain side. 

We stopped about midnight. Now we 
found the explanation of the scene 
which we had just witnessed. A man in 
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this village had just come from Tehoma, 
and while there had heard a letter read 
in which Nooroolah Bey, after mention- 
ing his journey to the Persian frontier 
and his negotiations there, stated that he 
had made large presents, and they must 
bring the sheep and guns of such and 
such villages, adding that if they resisted 
he would come and destroy them, as 
they never had been destroyed before. 
Here then was the reason of his unwil- 
lingness that we should pass through 
Tehoma, of his numbering the spoils al- 
ready ih his possession, and of the warn- 
ing given us by the Nestorian in Jula- 
merk. We never had such an impression 
of the dangers that impended over this 
devoted people, or such a painful sense 
of their utter incapacity to avert them. 
For the moment it seemed as if, without 
head, without counsellors, without union 
and without arms, they were doomed to 
be exterminated by the merciless enemies 
who surrounded them. 

Next morning we found ourselves in 
the midst of a multitude who had followed 
us during the night, bringing their flocks 
and whatever ome they could conveni- 
ently carry. We left them and hurried 
on to Lezan. But it seemed almost 
hopeless to avoid the appearance of evil, 
even if we did not actually transgress ; 
for on waking up we found a messe 
waiting for us, who had been sent from 
Lezan on purpose to seek our counsel in 
this extremity. 

Lezan and the neighboring villages were found 
to have suffered much in the second invasion. 
Nearly a thousand Nestorians fled to a recess, 
high up the mountains ; and, after being perfidi- 
ously assured of their safety, on condition of 
delivering up their arms, they were inhumanly 
slaughtered. Not one escaped. Indeed this entire 
cluster of villages presented only a dreary suc- 
cession of blackened ruins. 

Having spent the Sabbath in Moosakin, Messrs. 
Laurie and Smith arrived at Mosul in the middle 
of the week, having been absent twenty-four 
days. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WINSLOW, NOVEMBER 
23, 1844. 


Baptism requested. 


Tnose who desire to embrace Christianity 
among the Hindoos, are exposed, not unfre- 
quently, to very sore trials. Not that there is 





any danger from governmental persecution ; nor, 
indeed, from any other form of opposition which 
the civil power may rightfully withstand. ‘The 
young convert’s foes are emphatically “they of 
his own household ;” and every artifice which 
relatives can employ to restrain him from his 
purpose, will be put in requisition. 

The facts stated in the present letter, will give 
some idea of the ordeal through which young in- 


quirers are often obliged to pass. 


On Sunday evening last, one of the 
monitors, a fine lad of fifteen expressed 
a desire to be baptized and to unite him- 
self with the people of God. We asked 
him if his friends knew of it. Learning 
that they did not,—though he said he 
had not put on the marks of heathenism 
for two or three days,—we advised him 
to go home and inform them; and if they 
opposed him we told him that he might 
come to us for protection. He did so. 
His friends, however, were too powerful 
for him, and either put upon him, or 
we him to put upon himself, the 


of the trident, (which is called the 
name of Vishnu,) on his forehead. This 
is done by making the figure of a fork, 
from the root of the nose upward, with 
three prongs, of which the outer are 


white, while the inner one is reddish or 
yellow. This is the mark of the Vishna- 
vus. The Saivas make three parallel 
lines across the forehead, as also across 
the breast, and on the arms near the 
shoulders. All classes of caste people 
here wear these marks much more than 
they do in Jaffna; and if any one leave 
them off, he is rejected from society, and 
no one will give him food or even water 
to drink. 

The boy whom I have mentioned, 
came to us the next morning, told us 
what his friends had done, and expressed 
a wish to stay with us; and, as he could 
not serve Christ at home, not to return 
there again. We felt doubtful whether, 
on account of his extreme youth, we 
could keep him contrary to the will of 
his friends; but we told him that he 
might stay and take his food with the 
catechist. In the meantime an elder 
brother of his in the school, but not so 
far advanced, (having been in the school 
only a few months,) joined him, expres- 
sing a determination to be a Christian. 
They both took their dinner on the pre- 
mises, and so virtually broke caste. 

Their friends, learning this, came in a 
crowd in the afternoon to induce them to 
return. Among these were their mother 
and eldest brother ; the latter is employed 
in the Madras Bank. The former was 
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much affected, and with the elder brother 
she, in various ways, endeavored to in. 
duce the boys to return. As I did not 
think we could keep them, partic 
the younger, in opposition to the wish of 
their mother and elder brother,—the 
father being absent,—l told them if they 
would allow the boys liberty of con. 
science, and not require them to put on 
the marks of heathenism, but still send 
them to school, I would advise them to 
home, as we did not teach children to 
Seobey their parents, but the , 
except when parents required them to 
disobey God. The poor boys went very 
reluctantly, and the relatives, especially 
an uncle, as soon as they were out of the 
house, seized them to carry them away 
by force. This, however, I would not 
allow; but took the youngest boy, on 
whom he had first fastened, and delivered 
him to his weeping mother. Some of the 
friends then took this boy on their shoul- 
ders, and the crowd went off in triumph, 
It was very painful to see the lads carri- 
ed off, contrary to their wishes ; buat we 
should only have excited the mob by 
endeavoring to shelter them at that time, 

They were taken home, and a learned 
man being sent for, the youngest boy 
was placed in the centre of a ring, and 
this teacher began to catechise him as to 
his reason for wishing to be a Christian, 
The boy gave, I understood, very suita- 
ble answers, and quoted many Scripture 
passages against heathenism, continuing 
to affirm that Christianity alone was true, 
and that he was resolved to follow it, 
whatever they might do to him. The 
questioner then began to ridicule Chris- 
tianity and to revile Christ. The young 
confessor said, “ You had better havea 
millstone tied round your neck, and be 
cast into the sea,” than prevent my bei 
a Christian. As this man was acquai 
with the Seriptures,—having honalip 
been employed by me as a school-master, 
though now at the head of a heathen as- 
sociation for the repression of Christi- 
anity,—the boy’s rebuke touched him, 
and he soon retired without accomplish- 
ing his object. 

he boy was then conveyed to the 
house of an uncle, in another part of 
Madras, and taken to a temple ; but I am 
told that he persists in not worshiping 
any of their idols. We hope and pray 
that he may escape from their hands and 
find his way back to us. 

On Wednesday, the older of the two 
lads sent us word that he should come to 
us that evening, if we would allow him. 
We of course gave him liberty, and he 
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came about nine o’clock, and staid through 
the night. In the morning his elder 
prother, whom I have mentioned, came in 
search of him. I told him that the boy 
was with us, and as they had broken their 
ise not to oblige the boys to conform 
to heathenism, we intended to protect 
him. As he was older than the other, 
being seventeen, he ought to judge for 
himself; and if carried before the magis- 
trates, they would decide that he had a 
ight to do so. Yet, as I was not satisfi- 
as to his being a Christian at heart, 
and should wish to “a: him on probation 
at least six months, he and the other 
friends need not fear that he would be 
baptized in that time, or required to do 
any thing which would injure his social 
standing with his family. This seemed, 
in part, to satisfy this young man, who is 
well educated, and seems to be candid. 
In the afternoon, however, this elder 
brother, who, in the absence of the father, 
acts for him, came again, with the mo- 
ther and other relatives, though not in a 
crowd. The mother wailed and lament- 
ed very much, and pleaded with us, as if 
for the life of her son. She said that she 
was ill,and did not expect to live long; 
that she depended on this son to do eve- 
ry thing for her, while she should live, 
and to lo her when dead. If we would 
wait until she was dead before we bap- 
tized him, she-would not care; but how 
could she give up her son now? She 
eaded with him again and again, weep- 
ing and falling upon his neck; but he 
remained firm, saying that he must follow 
Christ, and exhorting her to do the same. 
I tried to comfort her, and also to direct 
her to the Savior; but she refused to be 
comforted. Her language was, “ My son, 
my son.” A brother-in-law of the boy, a 
man of some influence, again and again, 
pleaded, and threatened, and expostulated, 
telling the boy, whose name is Moottoo- 
sawney, that it was very wicked for him 
to disobey his mother, and be perhaps 
the means of her death ; and that he must 
go home; that he might there be a Chris- 
tian; and that they would not prevent 
him. The boy, however, though often 
weeping, persisted in refusing to go with 
his mother and relatives; and though 
they used every art, he only promised to 
visit them sometimes. His mother tried 
to get him into her arms, just as she was 
leaving, but he would not go; and final- 
ly he went away from them into the 
house. Before he left, his mother, re- 
minding him of his promise to come and 
see her, said, “ Now, as you worship God, 
you cannot tell a lie, but must come.” 





Thus she did homage to the new faith of 
her son. 

It was very trying to witness her grief, 
and it almost overcame us. Mrs. Scudder 
was especially affected. Neither she nor 
her husband had before any idea of the 
trials and difficulties experienced here, in 
coming out from among the heathen. It 
is indeed hating father and mother, and 
brother and sister. 


Mr. Winslow adds, “There are several in the 
scheol who seem almost ready to come out, and 
profess Christ before men. Some will probably 
be scattered from us by this excitement.” And 
again he says, “There are some very promising 
lads who would be glad to embrace Christianity, 
but for their friends; who are, in this respect, 
their worst enemies.” 
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LETTER FROM THE MISSION, JULY 2, 
1844 


Baptisms—Inquirers— Preaching. 

Tuts letter gives a brief history of the mission 
at Bangkok, during the six months which pre- 
ceded its date. The report of our brethren, it 
will be seen, is favorable. They are prosecuting 
their labors without any special interruption or 
hinderance ; and nothing but the descent of the 
Spirit is needed to give efficacy to the truth. In 
concluding their letter they say, “ Brethren, pray 
forus. We are a feeble band ; but, with God 
for our helper, there is nothing required of us that 
we cannot successfully accomplish.” 


We have heretofore mentioned the re- 
ception of two Chinese teachers into our 
mission church. One of them speaks the 
Hokien dialect, the other the Kha. Both 
appear well. The former is now living 
with his family at Rach’aburi, about a 
day and a half to the west of Bangkok, 
where he is teaching a small school. An 
infant son of his was recently baptized. 
Since the reception of these, another, the 
teacher of our Chinese boarding-school, 
has been received into the church. Three 
other Chinamen have recently offered 
themselves as candidates for church- 
membership, and, we think, give some 
evidence of piety. But we are not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with them to be 
able to judge satisfactorily in regard to 
their qualifications. The condition of the 
Chinese here is such that it makes them 
desire to attach themselves to any whom 
they fancy to be able to afford them pro- 
tection, or assistance in any other way. 





This renders it nec to be particular- 
ye in the examination of candi- 


es. We pate fear that the judg- 
ment day will show that some, perhaps 
many, who make a profession of attach- 
ment to Christ under such circumstances, 
are induced to do so by no higher motive 
than worldly policy, 


From the following extract, it appears that our 
brethren at Bangkok have just views of the im- 
portance of a formal presentation of divine truth 


During the last six months we believe 

om has oe eae preaching of 
in Siam ing any 

vende of equal duration. Gesu the 
brethren in the Siamese department has 
continued, as formerly, to visit the tract 
house four times a week, for preaching 
and the distribution of tracts. For the 
last three months, another brother has 
spent an hour there every morning, ex- 
cept Sabbaths, in making known the gos- 
pel of Christ. One of the brethren of 
the Chinese department has also, during 
the entire period embraced in this letter, 
made three visits a week to the same 
place, for preaching and tract distribu- 
tion. For securing a wide diffusion of 
the gospel, we look upon the tract house, 
situated as it is in the great bazaar, as a 
very important station. But for concen- 
tration of effort it is not very favorable ; 
though as much so, perhaps, as any that 
we can at present obtain. The other 
brother of the Chinese department has 
lately secured a preaching place, about 
half a mile from the tract house, where 
he purposes to spend most of his time in 
making known the gospel. In our little 
hospital, containing about a dozen China- 
men, daily religious exercises are main- 
tained. Both of the brethren of the Chi- 
nese department receive considerable aid 
from their teachers, in their efforts to 
communicate a knowledge of Christian- 


ity. 

Besides preaching at these stations, we 
have been accustomed, more than former- 
ly, to take short walks in different direc- 
tions, preaching to any whom we may meet, 
and, as opportunities offer, entering into 
houses, and becoming acquainted with 
the occupants. It is not improbable that 
this mode of preaching may be found to 
be more effective than any other which 
we are at present able to adopt. We 
feel, if we mistake not, an increasing love 
for unfolding the gospel orally, and an 
increasing purpose to prosecute this work 
as the Lord may give us ability. At the 
same time, we feel, as much as at any 
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former period, the importance of faithful. 
ly employing the press in the great work 
of evangelization. In these excursions, 
we sometimes find places where it seems 
practicable and desirable to adopt some. 
thing like a regular plan of preaching, 
Where such doors are opened, we aim to 
enter and occupy. One brother has oc. 
cupied two such preaching places, witha 
good degree of punctuality, for several 
months. 


Medical Practice—Scarcity of Rice. 

Doct. Bradley has recently been called upon to 
prescribe for some of the most distinguished men 
in the Siamese empire, and important consequen- 
ces may flow from his intercourse with them. A 
letter has just been received from him which 
gives a full account of several interesting cases, 
The remarks of the mission upon this subject, 
however, are all that can be published. 


We would also speak of some special 
openings for the labors of Doct. Bradley, 
in the capacity of a physician. Formerly 
there has been but little demand for his 
labors in the families of any of the no 
bles ; but of late there has been a change 
which encourages us not a little. Some 
months since, the head priest of the P’ra. 
klang’s wat, after suffering a long time 
with the fever and ague, consented to 
take quinine, and in a day or two was 
well. Soon after this, Chau Fa, the 
priest, having been afflicted in the same 
way for a long time, and having heard of 
the above-mentioned cure, consented also 
to try the quinine; not, however till he 
had first proved its virtues in the case of 
a servant of his. With him also the med- 
icine was perfectly successful. 

Since that time, Doct. Bradley has fre- 
quently been called to attend upon the 
sick in high places. One of the princes, 
of distinguished rank,—who but,a few 
months since would not have ventured to 
take medicine from the foreign doctor, 
without first requiring one of his servants 
to take a dose, to prove that it contain- 
ed no poison,—now takes it without hesi- 
tation directly from the hand of Doctor 
Bradley ; and has even gone so far as to 
receive it while sitting in his boat, in 
front of our dispensary. 

Some months since, Doct. Bradley was 
called to operate (for cataract) on the 
of a nobleman, who is at the head of 
agricultural interests of the kingdom, 
and equal in rank with the P’raklang. 
Notwithstanding he is seventy-three 
years old, the operation was completely 
successful. He has evinced his gratitude 
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by @ great variety of presents. At one 
ake waa fifty pails of rice and at 
another he sent a hundred pails of paddy. 
This, at the price rice was bringing at 
that time, would amount to about sixty 
dollars ; and, in a time of great scarcity 
of the article, it has been of no little ser- 
yice to our hospital. These calls have 
afforded opportunities of freely — 
the gospel where it had not before foun 
its way. It has afforded opportunities 
also of showing to those in authority that 
our object is to do good, and may per- 
haps lead to results of great importance 
to the cause of Christ. 


Respecting the scarcity of rice, above alluded 
to, the following additional facts are stated. 


During the first three months of the 
ear, the price of rice was about double 
what it usually is; and during the last 
three months it has been from three to 
five times the common price. The result 
is that great numbers of people obtain the 
necessaries of life with much difficulty, 
and multitudes are obliged to live upon 
food which is extremely unwholesome. 
In many instances great desperation has 
been produced; and cases of theft and 
robbery have become frightfully frequent. 
Especially is this the case on the sea 
coast, about the bays and mouths of the 
rivers. Boats containing rice have in 
many instances been attacked, and the 
owners murdered for the sake of the rice. 
There is reason to expect that the rate of 
mortality will be greatly increased, for a 
year to come, by the general use of im- 
proper food. Doubtless God has a mer- 
ciful design in thus cutting off the staff 
of life; and our prayer should be that 
this design may be accomplished. Per- 
haps one effect of the scarcity may be to 
make the Siamese more industrious. 
They are an exceedingly indolent people. 
They are made so to a great extent, by 
the ease with which the necessaries of 
life can commonly be obtained. This 
season of scarcity will drive many into 
the fields who commonly do almost noth- 
ing in the way of work, and will induce 
those who are accustomed to labor to be 
more diligent. These effects are begin- 
ning already to be realized. Should no 
other good follow than that just mention- 
ed, the scarcity will prove a great 
blessing. 


The demand for books is nearly as great as it 
was before “the panic.” ‘The priests, however, 
generally decline receiving them, unless they 
happen to belong to the wats which are under the 
influence of Chau Fa Yai. 
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JOURNAL OF MR. THOMSON, 
Various Incidents. 

Tue entries in the present journal extend from 
October 12, 1843, to April 7, 1844) In the Her- 
ald for September, 1844, a number of extracts 
from a previous journal of Mr. Thomson were 
given to the public. By comparing the state- 
ments then made with what follows, the reader 
will perceive that there is a decided improvement 
in the prospects of the mission. Our brethren, it 
is true, are not allowed to report interesting cases 
of inquiry and conversion; but this was hardly to 
be expected at so early a stage of their opera- 
tions. A favorable impression has evidently been 
made upon the Dyaks; and in due time, with 
God’s blessing, the fruit will unquestionably ap- 
pear. 


October 15, 1843. (Sabbath.) The 
native audience was considerably larger 
this morning than it has been for some 
time past ; and, what is more remarkable, 
some of the principal persons who were * 
said to have set themselves fiercely in 
opposition to us, were present. 

18. Three persons from Saretok called, 
to whom I endeavored to speak of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Nor did they appear like idle listeners. 
From their observations to one another I 
could perceive that they caught a very 
good idea of what was said, “ which,” as 
they themselves remarked, “ went right 
into the heart.” When told that all who 
will, may freely come to the Savior, one 
of them directly asked whether the Dyaks 
might come too. The Malays almost 
universally tell them that, unless they 
become Mohammedans, they will be 
made fire-brands in hell. 

28. A company of people from Samata 
have been here a good part of the day, 
to some of whom i endeavored to read 
and expound a portion of Scripture. 
They wanted to excuse themselves, pro- 
fessing not to understand the subject, 
though they freely acknowledged they 
could understand the language. There 
is scarcely any difference between their 
dialect and that of Karangan. But the 
truth is, it seems all round that just about 
in proportion as they do apprehend the 
truth, and thus get a clearer glimpse of 
the object we have in view, as designed 
to benefit their souls rather than their 
bodies, their hearts rise in opposition, 
however they may pay court to us from 
interested motives. 





November 7. For some reason, which 
I can scarcely explain, my hopes of our 
being able permanently to occupy this 
field, and successfully prosecute our la- 
bors here, have recently been much 
raised. To-day especially 1 have felt, I 


think, more than ever the importance of 


pleading earnestly for this object at the 
throne of grace. Oh, what unexpected 
and naturally impossible events have 
often been brought about in answer to 
prayer! I fear we do not pray enough. 


On the succeeding Sabbath Mr. Thomson made 
the following entry: “The native service was 
much more numerously attended than it has been 
for several weeks past; and the people were 
apparently serious and attentive.” 


Tour among Dyak Villages. 


13. I started, this afternoon, upon a 
short tour among the Dyak villages. I 
reached Tobang a little after dusk, found 
all the people at home, and passed the 
evening pleasantly, hearing their remarks 
and answering their questions. Though 
there appeared nothing deeply serious, 
there was every indication of respect and 
also a degree of attention. I read the 
account of the judgment from the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew, and sang a 
hymn on the same subject. As I was 

ing of the righteous retributions of 

e last day, a man whose whole breast, 
as well as a great part of his body, was 
covered with sores, asked me why it was 
that God had sent such a calamity upon 
him in this world. This opened the way 
for me to explain the origin of all evil 
on Christian principles. He seemed to 
perceive the appropriateness of the an- 
swer I gave, and readily assented to its 
truth. The remedial provisions of the 
gospel, introduced under these circum- 
stances, were of course peculiarly calcu- 
lated, not only to justify the ways of God 
to man, but to commend his grace and 
mercy. 


Mr. Thomson reached Senkuang in the after- 
noon of the next day. Here he found a Malay 
prince with all his attendants. 


14. In the evening I requested the 
young prince to call the people together, 
which he readily did, though they showed 
themselves rather reluctant to assemble. 
Gradually, however, a pretty large num- 
ber collected, and I began by explaining 
the errand on which I had come. After- 
wards I read and expounded the first 
chapter of Genesis. When I had finished, 
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the company seemed still larger than 
when I commenced, and a special request 
was made that I would give an account 
of the fall, &c. This came through my 
own man, and was doubtless offered at 
his ion. I proceeded at once, 
therefore, and, so far as I could judge, 
with the increased interest and attention 
of the people. The prince expressed his 
full assent to all I said. I have serious 
doubts, however, as to his sincerity ; for 
he and his company were inc 

talking and laughing, especially when- 


ever I read and spoke in the Dyak lan- 
guage. He continued asking questions 
on a variety of moral and religious topics 
till a late hour; and again and again 
declared before all that what I said wag 
true, and that there was no difference 
~ ey us except in regard to our pro- 


Mr. Thomson proceeded the next day to Pa. 
pong. It was his intention to continue his jour. 
ney to another village ; but he was unable to pro. 
cure a guide. He spent the night, therefore, at 
Papong. 


15. I cannot but consider it a special 
providence that we were detained in a 
region where the dialect of Karangan is 
spoken almost perfectly pure, only here 
and there a word being different. Be- 
sides, though the people have shown us 
no special attention in the ordinary way 
of gathering round us and bringing us 
presents, I cannot doubt that a very fa- 
vorable impression has been made upon 
them. During the day I embraced seve- 
ral opportunities to talk with individuals, 
and, by ostensibly seeking for the dif- 
ferences between the language as spoken 
here and at Karangan, I contrived to 
make two or three of them tolerably well 
acquainted with the history of the crea- 
tion, fall, &c. Having ascertained the 
leading peculiarities of their dialect, I 
was better prepared to speak intelligently 
to them in the evening. 

They assembled, according to my re- 
quest, to hear the word; and their seri- 
ousness, attention, and evident apprehen- 
sion of what was said, were most ify- 
ing. They declared that they had never 
heard of these things before, and they 
seemed to feel as if new light had broken 
in upon their minds. They were un- 
measured in their commendation of the 
truths delivered, and compared them with 
the stories which the Malays tell them 
on the same subjects, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. With peculiar 
emphasis it was observed and acknowl- 
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edged, that neither from their ancestors, 
from their biliatns (sacerdotal physicians), 
nor from the Malays, had they ever re- 
ceived any information of the kind. One 
of them inquired what would be the con- 
nce, if those who hear the m 
of mercy do not believe. This I 
known, as explicitly as possible, in such 
a way as I thought best calculated to 
ify the goodness of God, endeavor- 
ing, by plain and familiar illustrations, to 
bring the subject down to their compre- 
hension. From all that transpired I am 
quite sure that they understood me, and 
1 have reason to think that they, in a 
measure, appreciated the truth. never 


before felt such substantial ground of 
encouragement in our lgbors. 


The succeding day was chiefly spent at Re- 
rang, Which is about an hour’s walk from Papong. 
Two other villages lie within the compass of a 
day’s walk ; and they have together a population 
of at least sixteen hundred souls. “This,” says 
Mr. Thomson, “ is a fact which we searcely ex- 


pected to discover.” 


16. Not many of the people were at 
home to-day, the greater part being far 
off at their ladangs. But those who are 
at home, appear to be the more intelli- 
gent and leading persons of the village, 
and they have all been ready, as I had 
strength and ability for communicating 

- with them, to listeh to the word of God. 
They were respectful, attentive, and, I 
cannot doubt, interested in what they 
heard. Of this they gave the clearest 
evidence in the whole strain of their 
conversation. I am satisfied that they 
perceived the drift of my remarks, and 
that their judgments, if not their hearts, 
assented to all the leading ideas expres- 
sed. The man whom [| brought with me, 
also exerted a very happy influence by 
explaining and illustrating our sentiments 
in his own way. Indeed, the whole visit 
has been most gratifying, as it shows the 
following things to be true: 1. That the 
knowledge of our principles and object is 
spreading much faster than we had sup- 
posed. That the people are able to 
discriminate between our doctrines and 
those of the Malays. 3. That they mani- 
festly appreciate the difference between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, and 
decidedly incline to prefer the truth, not 
only to the fables, but to the 
more plausible delusions of the latter 
system. 4. That a knowledgeof any one 
of the Dyak dialects will greatly facili- 
tate our intercourse with those who speak 
the others. 
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From Rerang Mr. Thomson returned to Sen- 
kuang, on his way to Jalimpo. At the former 
place , it will be remembered, he met the Malayan 
prince. The change in the deportment of the 
people, mentioned below, is to be ascribed to his 
absence. 


17. At Senkuang I was most 

bly surprised by the flattering reception 
I met with. As soon as I set my feet 
upon their balai, I was ted with the 
utmost cordiality by all; and one old 
grey-headed man actually stretched out 
both his hands, as if he would have em- 
braced me, and gave me a most he 
welcome. The head man, who before 
seemed unusually cold and formal, came 
with a smiling countenance to salute me, 
and men, women and children vied with 
each other in expressions of cordiality. 


Mr. Thomson reached home in the afternoon of 
the same day. 

Superstition. 

Our Karangan man has found that, by 
the birth of a child during his absence, 
he had come under a pantang for a month, 
which would make it necessary for him 
to leave our employ, at least for the time 
being. I endeavored to show him the 
absurdity of the thing, and strongly ex- 
postulated with him on the subject, when 
the following dialogue ensued. 

But if I do not follow the cus- 
tom, my child will suffer, and perhaps 
sicken and die. s 

Missionary. That is altogether a vain 
idea ; and in the case of a poor man, like 
yourself, a hard thing. God has given 
us a book to teach us all his will, and 
that requires nothing of the kind. It 
saddens me to reflect that you, who have 
heard so much of the truth, should prefer 
t6 follow the useless and ruinous tradi- 
tions of men rather than the word of God. 

Dyak. It is the universal and imme- 
morial usage, and I cannot omit it, lest 
my child should pay the penalty. 

Miss. No, your child would not be 
affected by it, I assure you. It may in- 
deed sicken and die, if the will of God 
be so; but not on account of this. 

Dyak. All the Dyaks think so, and I 
dare not oppose. 

Miss. But it is all imagination, as you 
may entily oe fir yousnell I have never 
observed any such custom. Why do not 
my children sicken and die ? 

Dyak. Oh, yes; that is the very rea- 
son your little one, that was born at Pon- 
tianak, died. 

Miss. Wasit indeed? And why have 
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“ not all died? Three are still alive 
and healthy ; whereas, if your opinion 
were correct, all would be dead. Be- 
sides, there are S. and R., your own ac- 
quaintances, one of whom left my employ 
on purpose to observe the pantang, and 
the other failed in fulfilling his engage- 
ment on the same acconnt ; and yet both 
their children sickened and died much 
sooner than mine. Now if you will only 
look at these cases, you cannot fail to 
see the entire futility of this custom. 

He said no more but soon after came 
to me and promised to continue his work. 
His mother also, much to our surprise, 
expressed her full approbation of this 
course ; and his old father-in-law under- 
took to observe the pantang in his place ; 
—a kind of substitution, I presume, 
which has never before been practiced 
among them. 

29. Our man’s child is said to be very 
sick, and it is of course attributed to his 
neglect of the pantang. But, what is 
worse, the subject appears to have so 
wrought upon his superstitious fears, that 
he has consented to have the poor child 
exorcised. I have had a long conversa- 
tion with him and with the biliatn (sac- 
erdotal physician) The latter seemed 
remarkably reasonable ; but the father of 
the child, while he did not attempt to 
oppose what I said by any thing in the 
shape of argument, would brook no oppo- 
sition to his design. I endeavored to be 
faithful to both, but it appears that the 
demoniacal incantations must proceed. 
Oh, when will these miserable men 
awake to the light and liberty of the 

] ! 


pel! 
30. I have been to see the process of 
babiliatn (exorcism). The biliatns were 
very complaisant, and did not refuse to 
show or te.1 me anything about which | 
made inquiry. But there was little to 
notice, either in their dress or ceremo- 
nies. The only thing in their dress 
different from what is common, was a 
cloth thrown over their heads, to serve 
as a sort of hood. One of them had his 
in a kind of swing, in which he 

kept himself in constant but gentle 
motion, and joined with the others in 
chanting an almost unintelligible jargon. 
The whole ap most childish and 
senseless, and I could not but sigh over 
the intatuatio 
pat their confidence in such mummery. 
was offered a piece of the hog sacri- 
‘ficed on the occasion; but of course I 
was obliged to tell them that I could not 
eat of the table of devils. I tried to ex- 


postulate with the old grandfather of the 
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child, on the folly and wickedness of 
such things; but he would not listen, 
So insuperable is even this slight barrier 
against the truth, until it shall be broken 
down by the Spirit of the Lord. Wil) 
not our beloved Christian brethren think 
of this in their intercessions for us at the 
throne of grace? Oh, how feeble are al} 
our efforts without his co-operation! 
January 12, 1844. I have had occa- 
sion again to expostulate with one of the 
biliatns on the subject of their fooleries 
for the recovery of the sick. Our 
—who not long ago called them to 
pitiate the demons in behalf of a child, 
is now sick himself; and though there is 
apparently nothing dangerous in hig 
symptoms, yet ag he makes the most of 
his illness his fri€nds seemed to have be- 
come alarmed about him, and the biliatn 
has been called. The latter asked me what 
I thought was the matter with the man; 
and wien I had given him my opinion 
he immediately rejoined, “ That is not it ; 
but in cutting wood, or some other work, 
he has hit an amot -— spirit), who is 
now revenging himself by inducing this 
affection !” tried to show him the 
absurdity of the idea, and then earnestly 
appealed to him on the impropriety of 
teaching the people such things. Poth 
he and the young man’s father-in-law, 
who also joined in the conversation, 
appeared to take all that I said in good 


part. 


Malay Se 


Under date of February 4, Mr. ‘Thomson 
says, “‘This afternoon J have completed the 
translation of Brown’s Catechism. It will un- 
doubtedly be highly useful as a medium of 
instruction, as it is generally quite intelligible to 
all.” 


February 18. (Sabbath.) Scarcely 
any Dyaks were present at our service 
this morning, excepting our own domes- 
tics. During the exercises, however, a 
great multitude were collected on the 
shore, sending off rice and paddy to their 
Malay masters. It is astonishing to see 
what quantities are thus disposed of, and 
it is but the beginning of their harvest, 
Really, it looks as if the poor creatures 

going to be rob even before 
they are able to gather in the fruit of 
their labors. About noon another royal 
personage arrived with a whole train of 
attendants, and, as we were told, equi 
ped with an unusual array of fire arms 
the occasion. One man was roughly 
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dragged from our door and beaten, 
because, not being a resident in this dis- 
trict, he showed an indisposition to help 
draw the prince’s boat up the river. 


Messrs. Doty and Pohlman arrived at Karan- 
from Pontianak, March 1, for the purpose of 
conferring with their brethren at the former station, 
respecting their own removal to China. The 
result of the interview is already known. On the 
following Sabbath the missionaries, in view of 
their contemplated separation, together com- 
memorated the death of their Savior. As if to 
deepen the tenderness and solemnity of the scene, 
they were called to witness in the afternoon the 
death of Mr. Thomson’s little daughter. The 
funeral took place the next day; after which 
Messrs. Doty and Pohlman bade their brethren 
at Karangan an affectionate and probably a final 
farewell. 


March 7. The men in our family are, 
jin several respects, more attentive and 
apparently interested than usual. One 
of them, in particular, often asks very 
pertinent and sometimes very practical 
questions on the subjects growing out of 
our Scripture reading and comments. 
These often afford the best occasions for 
enforcing the truth, and I endeavor thus 
to improve them. This individual re- 
cently inquired whether men of all 
nations and races will be collected to- 
getherinheaven. I immediately entered 
minutely into the subject; and,—while 
presenting the fullness and freeness of 
the gospel call, and trying to convince 
them that the way of life is completely 
open to all of every region, color and con- 
dition, and also to assure them that some 
would ultimately come from all quarters, 
—I explicitly and pointedly admonished 
them that none can enter but through 
Him who is the way, the truth and the 


16. While examining our people this 
evening out of the Catechism, on the 
subject of prayer, I was much gratified 
with the remarks and inquiries of one of 
them, as they developed considerable 
thought, if not concern and feeling. 

18. Several casual incidents, trivial 
in themselves, have occurred to-day, 
which seem to indicate a more favorable 
disposition in the minds of these people, 
than their general course would lead us 
tosuspect. But what more than almost 
any other external circumstance goes to 
encourage us, is yo we think we can 
perceive a growing disposition among the 
children and oe to favor our efforts to 
instruct them. The change appears to 
be going on very gradually, and yet we 
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imagine we can perceive a decided gain. 
They are still extremely irregular ; but 
we can clearly see that their attendance 
not only continues, but improves in fre 
quency and interest. Their coming can- 
not be calculated upon for any particular 
day ; still we look for them, from time to 
time, with increasing certainty. In this 
way, of course, they make no striking 
progress ; we are cheered, however, by 
observing a constant and steady advance. 

21. To-day Mrs. Thomson has been 
favored with two sets of scholars, one of 
ten or a dozen boys, from eight to per- 
haps sixteen years of age, and another 
of girls ranging within about the same 
interval of time. Both manifested a 
very encouraging degree of attention, 
and gave new and still more decided 
tokens that these desultory labors will 
not ultimately be in vain. 

31. (Sabbath.) This forenoon, I think, 
we had decidedly the largest assembly of 
men, women and children, that have ever 
yet met, of their own accord, for religious 
worship in our house. I made no attempt 
to count them, but confidently suppose 
the number could not have been short of 
forty. Our hall was indeed in a sense 
crowded, and the people were pretty gen- 
erally attentive and apparentiy serious. 
Many of their observations showed that 
they were not listless hearers. This is 
manifested sometimes in an odd or blunt 
way, though not the less interesting and 
decisive on that account. 


Another Excursion. 


The following extracts are from Mr. Thom- 
son’s account of another of his tours among the 
Dyak villages. 


April 1. To-day I have visited To- 
bang. I found several persons there who 
were tolerably well acquainted with our 
alphabet, and some were apparently ve 
zealous to learn to read. This spirit 
seems to have been awakened by an 
attempt made, several months ago, by 
Mr. Youngblood to teach the children 
and youth of this place. It was then 
abandoned on account of insufficient 
interest in the pupils ; but now we see it 
was by no means in vain. This circum- 
stance has strongly impressed me with 
the belief that if mae people once get a 
start, they will probably prosecute the 
study of letters to a very desirable extent 
among themselves. 


On the third of April Mr. Thomson went to 
Samata, and on the following day to Tinggalong. 
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At the latter place he was most cordially re- 
ceived. 


4. The people expressed an earnest 
wish that we should stay several days 
instead of one, as they are fond of talk- 
ing. This may be a good suggestion to 
act upon on some future occasion; espe- 
cially if their hearts shall be opened to 
receive the truth. It may be that our 
Visits are too transient. 

During the afternoon I had many 
around me to hear and converse; and in 
the evening I think the greater part of 
the village assembled, and some appear- 
ed interested in what was said, though 
most were rather light and disposed to 
trifle, even in regard to sacred things. 

Next morning the whole village appar- 
ently gathered around, and brought their 
little presents of rice, &c.; anda Malay 
who was there, remarked that they hoped 
through my prayers to obtain a blessing. 
“If they believe my message,” said I, 
“they certainly will.” I invited them to 


Aprn, 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMSON, JULY I], 


Encouragement. 


Tue latest intelligence from this mission js 
contained in the following letter. 


As to events of thrilling interest, we 
have none to record as yet; still we are 
fondly hoping, looking and praying for 
the dawn of a brighter day. T 
there is much in ourselves to humble 





we see nothing in the providence of God 
|to depress or discourage. Taking all 
| things into view, we are emboldened and 
| cheered with the prospects of the future; 
'and while we long and seek for imme. 
| diate fruits, I trust we shall receive the 
_grace of patience, should the Lord delay 
to visit us in mercy. 

The change in the conduct of those in 
authority is encouraging, especially when 
viewed as an arrangement of Providence, 

| Last year at this time we could not haye 


send their children to school. They | believed that so decided an alteration for 
thought we were too far off; but they | the better could be brought about in g0 
said if we were living there, they would short a time. About a month ago the 
gladly do so. response of the Governor-general to our 

5. To-day I returned to Samata. I | appeal and remonstrance reached Ponti- 
have spent most of the afternoon teaching anak. The Resident did not give usa 
some young men and boys the alphabet. ‘copy, nor even communicate the details, 
Here also there seemed to be an evident But what he did communicate, was alto- 
inclination to learn. The head man said | gether favorable. The amount of it was 
if I would only come and stay awhile |that the Governor-general wished no 
among them, all the young people would | more hinderances or restrictions to be 
doubtless learn. In the evening an in-| in our way, and trusted he should hear 
teresting little company gathered around, lof no more complaints. From all that 
while I read and expounded a portion of | we can see, we believe that the officers 
the word of God. After worship several | of Government now understand what is 
joined in conversation, and I spent the expected of them by their superiors, 
time very pleasantly. 


— 
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a deputation, having for its object to raise a 
| administrative and political question, which onght 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LON- necessarily to be referred to the decision of its 

DON MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE government.” The Directors then resolved to 


Poreign. 


transmit, through M. Guizot, the following memo- 
: pid . . rial to the King. 

Wuewn Louis Philippe was in England, in 
October last, the Directors of the London Mis- May it please your Majesty, 
sionary Society requested him to receive, through The tes Memorial of the Directors of the 
a deputation of their body, a statement of facts in London Missionary Society, presented with 


relation to the history of Tahiti. The proposed| _ *Htiments of profound respect, ' 
interview was declined ents alleged rror want | __ Sheweth—That your Majes + 8 memorilist 

“ f ? His Ye .. , are entrusted by a numerous ly of constituents 
of time. The Directors next solicited the privi- with the direction and management of the Lon- 
lege of laying their document, by depatation, don Missionary Society, one of the Protestant 
before the King of the French in his own domin- stitutions of Great Britain, desi to extend 
: /, é among and other unenlightened nations 
ions. This request was also denied, on the the blessings of knowledge, civilization and tel- 
ground that it was “not possible for him to reeeive , gion. 


KING OF THE FRENCH. 





pT ee ee eee 
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That the institution, which your memorialists 
have the honor to represent, was formed in the 
1795, and consists of members of different 
tant communions, including Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists ; and that 
it is now employing upwards of seven hundred 
agents, partly on an and partly native, who 
ute their self- enying and benevolent labors 
mm different parts of India, China, Africa, the 
West Indies and Polynesia. 

That by the blessing of God vouchsafed to the 
operations of this institution, multitudes of the 
human race, once the victims of savage life in its 
lowest state of misery, and of pagan idolatry in 
its most cruel and degrading forms, are now en- 
joying the inestimable advantages of social order 
‘and happiness, secured as well as heightened by 
the influence of Christianity. 

That by the literary and philological labors 
also of the Society’s missionaries, the holy Scrip- 
tures have been translated into the languages of 
China and various nations of India; while, to 
many tribes of Africa and Polynesia, previously 
una inted with any written form of language, 
they have presented the inspired volume in the 
vernacular tongues, and have taught the people 
to read and understand its hallowed truths. 

That your memorialists deem it proper very 

ly to inform your Majesty that, among the 
earliest spheres selected for their efforts of merey 
by the founders of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, were included the populous islands of the 
th Pacific, and more particularly Tahiti and 
other islands known in Britain as the Georgian 
and Society groups, discovered nearly thirty 


years before by our navigator Captain Wallis. 
That in the year 1796, a band of enterprising 
and devoted missionaries, sent forth by this insti- 
tution, landed on the shores of Tahiti, where they 
found the natives in the most abject state of social 


wretchedness and moral pollution. The power 

of the chiefs was despotic and cruel ; the national 

idolatry was equally sanguinary and licentious ; 

human sacrifices were frequent ; infanticide gen- 

eral; and these, with other depopulating atroci- 

ties, combined with frequent wars, then threatened 
ly extinction of the Tahitian race. 

That amidst these revolting scenes, and while 
exposed to hardships and dangers almost incred- 
ible, in which their lives were in continual peril, 
and they were often driven from the Island, these 
self-denying men pa in their endeavors, 
by instruction and persuasion, to enlighten and 
bless the miserable people, till at length the 
islanders were iatheeneed by these means—and 
by these means only—to renounce idolatry, with 
al its cruel and polluting rites, and to embrace 
the gospel, both as the warrant of their faith and 
the rule of their practice. 

That for the subsequent period of more than 
thirty years, Christianity has gradually diffused 
its benign and salutary influence over the minds 
and habits of the Tahitian people ; during which 
pa apse of good government has been adopted, 

a code of laws, equitable though simple, has 
been established ; both the persons and property 
of foreigners have been respected, the various re- 
lations of social life have been honored, education 
has become general, the Holy Scriptures have 
been translated, printed and widely circulated ; 
and the practical observance of Christianity, both 
in its brie ordinances and its personal and rela- 
tive obligations, has been exhibited to an extent 
but rarely seen in European nations.* 





* The following note was appended to this part of 
the memoria] : 

“For the confirmation of these gratifying state- 
ments, your memorijalists beg to refer your Majesty to 
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That the internal harmony and progressive im- 
provement of the islanders have, however, been 
grievously interrupted by a series of calamitous 
events, originating, as your Majesty’s memorial- 
ists believe, in the attempt of two Catholic mis- 
sionaries, subjects of France, in the year 1836, to 
settle on ‘Tahiti, in opposition to the established 
and well-known Jaw of the land, which prohibited 
“ any master or commander of a vessel from 
landing any passenger without special permission 
from the Queen an vernors.” Your Majesty’s 
memorialists do not fee] it incumbent on them to 
sustain or justify this application of the law, in the 
case of Messrs. Caret and Daval; but they can- 
not suppress the conviction that the measure was 
adopted by the Queen and the native authorities, 
rather from an apprehension of civil than reli- 
gious dissension ; a fear which subsequent events 
prove not to have been groundless. ‘To the ope- 
rations of the same law, however, the agents 
sent forth by the London Missionary Society 
have ever been subject; and your memorialists 
venture most respectfully to remind you Majesty, 
that in France and other enlightened kingdoms of 
Europe the same principle of right, on the part of 
the sovereign and the government, to regulate the 
admission of foreigners to their respective territo- 
ries, is strictly exercised ; and your memorialists 
submit, that if the exercise of such authority be 
deemed essential to the safety and well-being of 
ancient and powerful anion, its equity can- 
not be questioned, or its necessity denied to the 
defenceless sovereign and the fecble government 
of ‘Tahiti. 

‘That while entertaining these views as to the 
right of Pomare and her chiefs to establish and en- 
force regulations for the government and proteec- 
tion of their own country, your Majesty’s memo- 
rialists Most emphatically disclaim all desire on 
their own part for any restriction on the propaga- 
tion of religious opinions and practices by Chris- 
tian communities from which they differ While 
therefore the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society cannot but regret that the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of France should wish to obtrude the 
peculiarities of religious controversy'on a people, 
so recently oben , from the depths of ignorapce 
and paganism as the natives of Tahiti; and 
while it would have appeared a nobler exemplifi- 
cation of Christian charity and self-denial, had 
their labors been directed to other islands of the 
Pacific, where multitudes are still enduring the 
unmitigated miseries of barbarism and idolatry, 
your Majesty’s memorialists nevertheless concede 
most readily to all, and would strenuously claim 
for all, the right which they claim for themselves 
—the right of propagating, with unrestricted free- 
dom, by instruction, argument and moral influ- 
ence, those sentiments and principles which they 
believe to be revealed and sanctioned by the au- 
thority of God. 

That for the enforcement, however, of the Tahi- 
tian law on your Majesty’s subjects, Messrs. Ca- 
ret and Laval, a fine of two thousand dollars was 
imposed on the Queen, in the year 1838, by 
Capt. A. Dupetit Thouars ; and in the year 1839, 
the aw inal one abrogated, in application to na- 
tives ~f France, at the demand of Captain La- 
place, of the “Artimise ;” since which period the 
Catholic missionaries of your Majesty’s domin- 
ions have enjoyed a liberty never granted to the 





the accompanying documents, containing the enlight- 
ened und disinterested attestations of several officers 
who have visited Tahiti during the progress of its 
amelioration ; among whom your Majesty will find a 
distinguished commander of the Frenc Navy, as well 
as British officers of high rank and unimpeachable 
integrity. 
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Protestant missionaries of Britain—the liberty of 
residence on the island without the previous 
sanction of the government. 

That the occurrences now recited by your Ma- 
jesty’s memorialists were followed by estab- 

ishment in Tahiti, in the year 1842, of the Pro- 
tectorate of France, and, during the year follow- 
ng by the assumption, in your ayn be name, 
of the absolute sovereignty of the island, the de- 
thronement of Pomare, and the forcible occupa- 
tion of her country. As the result of these ag- 

sions on the rights of the sovereign and t 
iberties of the island, war, with its attendant deso- 
lations, has since prevailed ; the peaceful inhabit- 
ants have been scattered and their villages des- 
troyed ; the schools of the missionaries have been 
dispersed and their congregations ruined ; their 
wives and families have been compelled to flee 
for safety from the island; their own persons 
have been in frequent peril, and one of their 
number has (though unintentionally) been killed. 
Thus, within a few months, a train of miseries has 
been produced which the labor of many years 
will be required to counteract. 

That while your memorialists are happy to ac- 
knowledge the honorable decision of your Majes- 
ty’s government in declining to assume the sove- 

ignty of ‘Tahiti, and while they doubt not that 
the destruction of human life, and the other mul- 
tiplied evils to which the invasion of the country 
has given rise, will be to your Majesty an occa- 
sion of sincere and deep regret, they are encour- 

also to entertain the assurance, that a simi- 
lar course of upright aud generous policy would 
have been pursued in reference to the French 
Protectorate in Tahiti, had your Majesty’s se 
ernment at the time of its commencement been 
accurately acquainted with the means by which 
it was established ; inasmuch as it is now notori- 
ous throughout the civilized world that, instead of 
being a measure sought by Pomare and her peo- 
ple for the protection of her country, it was 
forced upon the Queen in the senate hour 
of maternal anguish, and under the alternative of 
invasion and war; and that, under the compulsory 
influence of these circumstances, she subscribed 
a document to which she had been no party, and 
which could not but prove fatal to the peace and 
the best interests of her country. 

That with the knowledge of these facts, which 
are now indisputable and universally under- 
stood, your Majesty’s memorialists indulge the 
sanguine hope and prefer their most importunate 
entreaty that your Majesty will exercise a = 
rous magnanimity, alike worthy of yourself and 
of your powerful and enlightened country, by re- 
storing to the Queen and the people of ‘Tahiti 
their perfect liberty and independence, securing 
only to the subjects of France those rights—civil, 
religious and commercial—which are enjoyed in 
the island by foreigners of other nations both of 
Europe and America. 

That in the hope that your Majesty’s govern- 
ment will be generously mclined to remove from 
Queen Pomare and her subjects every just cause 
of opposition and complaint, your memorialists 
entertain the strongest conviction that the honor 
and interests of France will be thereby better 
secured than by the perpetuation of a power ob- 
tained by means so justly repugnant to the island- 
ers, and which cannot fail, so long as it exists, to 
be the fruitful occasion of discord and contention. 

That in earnestly soliciting this boon from your 
Majesty’s government on behalf of the Tahitians, 
your memorialists feel it due to the institution 
which they have the honor to superintend, to as- 
sure your Majesty, that the London Missionary 
Society is entirely unconnected with any political 
objects or interests ; that it receives neither pecu- 
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niary nor other support from the government of 
Britain ; that its foams is Gained bom the vol. 
untary contributions of its members; that its 
agents are wholly dependent on its funds, and 
subject, exclusively, to the control of its Directors; 
that they are sent forth, in private and un 
vessels, at the expense of the Society ; and that 
the members of the institution, no less than its 
Directors, would feel an insuperable objection to 
the use of civil authority and compulsion of ever 
kind, for the establishment of their missionaries 
among heathen nations, entertaining the convie. 
tion that such means are most calculated to defeat 
the moral and religious objects of their benevolent 
enterprise. Your Majesty’s memorialists feel jt 
due also to themselves and to their constituents, 
in preferring their importunate petition for the 
freedom of Tahiti, to disclaim all desire of se. 
curing any secular or political advantages for 
their missionaries laboring in the island; im cor. 
roboration of which it is only necessary to state 
that, during a residence of nearly fifty years, 
the agents of the London Missionary Soci 
have never possessed any portion of the land, but 
such as may have been granted a the plea- 
sure of the Queen and the native chiefs; that 
they are strictly prohibited from accepting an 
appointment from the native government ; that al. 
though in the early period of their labors barter 
with the natives was indispensable for the suste- 
nance of the missionaries, the necessity having 
now ceased, they are forbidden from engaging in 
trade or any mercantile pursuit ; and that any vi- 
olation of these restrictions would be followed 
the immediate withdrawment of the Society’s con- 
fidence and support. 

That in yg ee | solicitude for the withdraw. 
ment of the French Protectorate from ‘Tahiti, 
your Majesty’s memorialists deem it all but su 

rfluous to repudiate the desire of seeing that 
Tsland transferred to the dominion of Britain, or 


of becoming, in any degree, subject to its control; 
that they are well assured that Tahiti, from its 
geographical position and limited resources, must 
be regarded as _ political ee alike by 


the governments both of England and France; 
and that your Majesty’s memorialists would feel 
the deepest regret that the Islanders should be 
deprived of the right of independence and the 
blessings of perfect freedom, by  & foreign 
power ; being sincerely anxious that, in the history 
of ‘Tahiti, it may be made evident that, by a 
course of intellectual and moral training, a race 
of savages may be elevated to the power of salu- 
tary self-government, and be inspired also with 
respect for the rights and interests of other na- 
tions. 

That your Majesty’s memorialists, in common 
with their countrymen, have felt the deepest re- 
gret that the occupation of Tahiti has already 
threatened to interrupt the cordial unders 
existing between the governments of France 
Great Britain, and they sincerely rejoice that the 
pacific relations of the two countries have, not- 
withstanding, been happily preserved ; they are 
gratified also that their missionaries in the Island, 
amidst the peculiar difficulties of their position, 
employed their best influence, though in vain, to 

revent the effusion of human blood ; and they 
hrventiy pray that under your Majesty’s pro- 
longed and peaceful reign, the people of your 
great and enlightened kingdom may continue to 
reciprocate, with the subjects of Great Britai 
the practical expressions of sincere good-will 
fraternal amity; and that, under the gracious 
destinies of divine Providence, the two nations 
may be found in future years blending their pow- 
erful energies to extend the blessings of social 
order, solid happiness and true religion to the 
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ed and the suffering children of men of 
every country and in every clime. (Signed) 


By order and on behalf of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the London Missionary Society, 


FREDERICK SMITH, Chairman. 


ARTHUR TIDMAN 
j. J. FREEMAN, rt Secretaries. 


London, Dec. 13, 1844. 


, To this memorial M. Guizot returned an an- 
swer which, being translated, is as follows : 


Paris, Dec. 31, 1844. 

GentLEeMs&N :—M. le Comte de St. Aulaire 
has transmitted to me, with the letter you did me 
the honor to write to me, under date the 16th of 
this month, the memorial addressed to the King, 
which accompanied it. While it was impossib 
for me to adopt the conclusions of the memorial, 
or even to acknowledge the entire correctness of 
some of the facts and considerations upon which 
they are d, 1 did not hesitate to submit to 
his Majesty a document, the tenor of which is so 
conformable to the sentiments of humanity, of 
moderation and of toleration, which have always 
influenced the policy of his government. T' 
King has been sensibly affeeted by it, and he in- 
structs me to inform you that he is pleased to 
discover, in this happy conformity, an additional 
motive for hoping that the missionaries placed 
cates your direction will put forth all their efforts 
to al 


the authorities charged to exercise the 
French Protectorate at Tahiti, in the work of 
civilization which it will be their object to ac- 


ish. 
oneeed scarcely add that the missionaries, on 


may reckon upon the support and the 
will of the French authorities. : 
Accept, Gentlemen, the assurance of my high 


GUIZOT. 


The foregoing letter called forth the subjoined 
reply. 


London, January 20, 1845. 

Sir:—We have the honor to acknowledge 
your communication of the 3lst of December, 
addressed to the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in reply to their memorial to his 
Majesty the King of the French, on behalf of the 
suffering people of Tahiti. 

We are instructed by the Directors to express 
their deepest regret that it is the intention of his 
Majesty’s government to perpetuate the Protec- 
torate of the Island, being strongly assured that, 
as the inevitable result, the manifold miseries 
already inflicted on the natives will be prolonged 
and aggravated. a : 

The agents of the London Missionary Societ 
have not ceased to urge and enforce the counsels 
of forbearance and peace ; but they have found 
the le invincibly opposed to a government 
whic they believe to have been established by 
the treachery of certain of their chiefs and the 
martial power of their invaders, which has depri- 
ved them of their freedom and independence, and 
entailed a series of sufferings to which the present 

ration were previously strangers. — 

Most gladly would the devoted missionaries 
continue to prosecute their labors for the advance- 
ment of civilization and religion, but their be- 
nevolent efforts have been entirely arrested by 
the accumulated evils attendant on war, and the 
refusal of the people to return to their homes or 

12* 





to cease hostilities while their country is subject 
to the control of a foreign power ;—a determina- 
tion in which they are sustained by the example 
of the Queen, who has retired to a distant island 
rather than admit the authority of the Protecto- 
rate. 

In this course of resistance on the part of the 
Tahitians to the military skill and abundant re- 
sources of France, the missionaries cannot but 
foresee the gradual and ultimate extermination of 
this interesting ple ; and the Directors have 
strong grounds for the painful rehension that 
under these discouraging, these gloomy prospects, 
their agents may be induced to abandon their 
enterprise as unavailing and hopeless. 

Sincerely solicitous for the maintenance of con- 
cord and peace between Great Britain and 
France, the Directors and members of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society cannot but deplore the 
continued occupation of Tahiti; as they are sen- 
sible that nothing has occurred for many years in 
the history of the two nations that has ‘so deeply 
wounded the humane and generous feelings of 
the enlightened and religious portiog of their 
countrymen, while it has excited similar emotions 
among the friends of Protestant missions through- 
out Europe and America. 

With the knowledge of these facts, the Direct- 
ors of the London Missionary Society cannot but 
adopt the conclusion that the continued occupation 
of ‘fahiti by the French forces will prove utterly 
incompatible with the social and moral improve- 
ment of the natives, and at the same time an 
occasion of benevolent regret and just dissatis- 
faction with a large and influential section of the 
British nation ; thus tending to weaken that cor- 
dial understanding which it would be in the high- 
est degree desirable to maintain between the 
people, no less than the governments, of England 
and France. 

Entertaining such views and convictions, the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society still 
cherish the hope that the government of his Maj- 
esty the King of the French may yet be induced 
to relinquish the exercise of its coercive authority 
over a civilized and Christian people, too distant 
and feeble to strengthen the interests of France, 
but whose subjugation and ruin would, in propor- 
tion to their Siem, compromise the honor of 
a great nation. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

On behalf of the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, 
Your most obedient servants, 


ARTHUR TIDMAN, 


J. J. FREEMAN, t Secretaries. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES FROM 
TAHITI, 


ComMunicaTions have reached the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, announcing 
the intention of four missionaries to return to 
England. Their labors have been greatly inter- 
rupted, and they have suffered, in many ways, 
the most painful discouragements. It is not the 
design of the Society, however, to abandon Ta- 
hiti, unless such a step shall become inevitable ; 
the posts vacated by the returning missionaries 
will be occupied, therefore, by their brethren from 
other islands. ‘The Directors have already taken 
measures to secure this result. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tue new Governor-general of India, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, has issued an order which is destined 
to exert a very important influence upon the edu- 
eational institutions of that country. It is im the 
following words : 


The Governor-general, having taken into his 
consideration the existing state of education in 
, and being of opimon that it is highly de- 

3i to afford it every reasonable encourage- 
ment, by holding out to those who have taken 
advantage of the opportunity of instruction afford- 
ed to them a fair prospect of employment in the 
pablic service, and thereby not only to reward 
individual merit, but to enable the state to profit 
as largely and as early as possible by the result 
of the measures adopted of late years for the 
instruction of the people, as well by the govern- 
ment as by private individuals and societies, has 
resolved that in every possible case a preference 
shall be given, in the selection of candidates for 
public employment, to those who have been edu- 
cated in the institutions thus established ; and 
es to those who have distinguished them- 
ves therein by a more than ordinary degree of 
merit and attainment. ‘The Governor-general is 
accordingly pleased to direct that it an in- 
struction to the Council of Education, and to the 
several local committees and other authorities 
charged with the duty of superintending public 
instruction throughout the provinces subject to the 


government of Bengal, to submit to that govern- 
ment at an early date, and subsequently on the 
Ist of January in each year, returns (prepared 


according to the form appended to this resolution) 
of students who may be fitted, according to their 
several degrees of merit and capacity, for such of 
the various public offices as, with reference to 
their age, abilities and other circumstances, they 
may be deemed qualified to fill. ‘The Governor- 
general is further pleased to direct that the Coun- 
cil of Education be requested to receive from the 
governors or managers of all scholastic establish- 
ments, other than those supported out of the 
public funds, similar returns of meritorious stu- 
dents, and to incorporate them, afier due and 
sufficient inquiry, wita those of the government 
institutions ; and also that the managers of such 
establishments be publicly invited to furnish re- 
turns of that description, periodically, to the 
Council of Education. The returns when re- 
ceived, will be printed and circulated to the 
-heads of all government offices, both in and out of 
Calcutta, with instructions to omit no opportuni- 
ig peer | for and advancing the candidates 
presented to their notice, and in filling up 
every situation, of whatever grade, in their gift, 
to show them an invariable preference over others 
not possessed of superior qualifications. ‘The 
appointment of all such candidates to situations 
under the government will be immediately com- 
municated by the appointing officer to the Coun- 
cil of Education, and will by them be brought to 
the notice of government and the public in their 
reports. It will be the duty of controlling 
officers, with whom rests the confirmation of ap- 
pointments made by their subordinates, to see 
that a sufficient explanation {s afforded in every 
case in which the selection may not have fallen 
upon an educated candidate whose name is borne 
on the printed returns. With a view still further 





to promote and encourage the diffusion of know|- 
edge among the humbler classes of the people, 
the Governor-general is also pleased to direct 
that even in the selection of persons to fill the 
lowest offices under the government, respect be 
had to the relative acquirements of the eandi- 
dates ; and that in every instance a man who can 
read and write be preferred to one who cannot. 


It will be noticed that this’ order recognizes no 
distinction of sehools or classes or castes or re- 
ligion. ‘The best qualified, intellectually and 
morally, are entitled to the preferenee. Hence 
the graduates of missionary institutions may ap- 
ticipate, with perfeet confidence, a place in the 
service of the government. By coming forth 
from the schools and seminaries in which 
have received their training with suitable qualifi- 
eations, they may ascend to the high places of 
influence and usefulness, and diffuse around them 
all the blessings of a sanctified civilization. How 
vast the field which is thus opened to Christian 
philanthropy! Where are the men of wealth, 
who are ready to “ consecrate their gain unto the 
Lord and their substance unto the Lord of the 
whole earth ?” 

But gratifying as is the tenor of the foregoing 
order, and cheering as are the prospects which it 
unfolds to the friends of the Hindoo, we are not 
fully prepared to appreciate its value and bear. 
ings till we recur to the history of education in 
India. The following extracts from a letter of 
Dr. Duff, missionary of the Scotch Free Chureh 
at Calcutta, contain some items of information 
which will be new to many. 


You know that formerly it was the systematic 
policy of the British government to mix itself up, 
in an unhallowed manner, with the temples, the 
institutions and the revenues of idolatry. The 
reviving principle and piety of later years in 
Great Britain, at length succeeded in constrain- 
ing the Indian authorities to retrace their steps, 
and gradually to sever their anti-christian con- 
nection with every form and symbol of heathen- 
ism. Inthe Bengal Presidency, this wholesome 
retrogressive pony preparatory, we hope and 
, to AS sti eae aang —— more 

irect rogressive one, has adv in 
some instantes to the very verge of aol 
completion. With ever temple and place of 
pilgrimage on this side of India, the connection of 
the British government is now entirely dissolved, 
with the single exception of Juggernath. There 
too the connection, in all its more odious and te- 
volting forms, has been abolished. And the sole 
surviving link, unhappily left by Lord Auckland, 
in spite of the dissent and protest of the majority 
of the other members of government, is now, itis 
fondly hoped, on the very eve of being destroyed. 

But my more immediate object is with the gov- 
ernment plans for the education of the 
Warren Hastings was the first who entered oa 
this department of governmental duty. Acting 
under views of the same mistaken but well inten- 
tioned policy which led to the patronage of the 
Hindoo temples and Mohammedan mosques, Mr. 
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Hastings resolved to lend his countenance and 
support to the Hindoo and Mohammedan educa- 
tional institations. And to prove his sincerity in 
this respect, it was determined that certain new 
, both Hindoo _, re ec _ 
founded and maintai at expense of ti 

teary government. Now the — the undis- 
ised, the expressly avowed object of these 
institutions, was to uphold and perpetuate Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan learning, through the ven- 
erated and reputedly sacred media of the Sans- 
crit and Arabic langu What a determina- 
tion this, on the part of a professedly Christian 
ruler! Only think of the stupendous mass of 
fables, errors, blasphemies and lies, which consti- 
tute the staple and substance of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan systems! And then, as an integ- 
ral portion of the ruling people, let us be humbled 
on account of the judicial blindness that could 
decree the inculcation of them, and let us admire 
the wondrous patience of a long suffering God in 


enteting so grievous an affront on his own maj- 
ok ! 


“hus matters continued for the greater part of 
halfa century. At length the reviving breath of 
a better spirit in the West began to exert its gen- 
jal influence on the dark spirit of the East. Ever 
since the renewal of the Company’s charter in 
1813, the sentiment began to be entertained, tol- 
more or less distinctly avowed, that 
it would be well to engraft at least some scions of 
European literature and science on the main 
stock of Hipdoo and Mohammedan learning. 
About twenty years ago, this slightly modified 
and somewhat improved sentiment began to be 
partially acted on. Still, the grand, central, or 
principal object of attainment, was a learned 
orientalism through the media of the learned 
oriental languages ; the acquisition of European 
literature and science being regarded as altogeth- 
er a secondary and subordinate object, while 
even that minor object must be attained, not 
through the direct medium of English, but chiefly 
the circuitous media of Sanscrit and 

Arabic. 


Thus matters substantially stood till the 7th of 
March, 1835, when Lord William Bentinck is- 
sued his celebrated educational decree. There, 
the policy hitherto pursued was entirely reversed. 
The axe was laid to the root of the upas tree of 
orientalism, as far as government patronage was 
concemed ; while the mightiest encouragement 
was held out to the acquisition of European 
literature and science through the medium of the 
English language. The leading or predominant 
spirit of the decree was this: ‘‘ Whatever we, as 
a Christian government, teach our native sub- 
jects, be it learned or unlearned, as to its sub- 
stance, be it more or less comprehensive in its 
range, let it at least be truth. If we teach history, 
let it be true history ; or geography, let it be true 
geography ; or astronomy, let it be true astrono- 
my; or philosophy, let it be true —- 
Now Hindooism and Mohammedanism not on 

abound with demonstrable errors on all sub- 
jects, but their very tissue, the entire warp and 
woof of which they are composed, consist of such 
errors. Let us, therefore, henceforth withdraw 
ourselves from the inculcation of such erroneous 
systems, leaving it to the people themselves to 
teach or acquire them, as they please ; and let us 
devote ourselves and our available resources ex- 
clusively to the inculcation of demonstrated or 
admitted verities, in the form of European litera- 
ture and science, and that, through the most 
direct and effective of all media, the English lan- 
guage.” ‘This, I say, briefly embodies spirit 
and substance of Lord William Bentinck’s char- 
acteristically bold, fearless and energetic decree. 


Miscellani 
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And, so far as it , who will not be ready to 
admit its Solio whvbemn ent te phien- 
thropy? With peculiar emphasis, 1 say, so far 
as it goes; because, for the highest of all ends, 
—— at of ema the — mind it ob- 
viously stops short, and does not go far enough. 
The doce soon began to work with energy 
and effect. Under its withering influence, learn- 
ed orientalism, as far as government connection 
was concerned, began to p and ish, be- 
ing seized with a slow but sure and con- 
sumption ; while the most powerful impulse was 
every where imparted to the acquisition of Euro- 
an literature and science. And had the decree 
n allowed to work out its full effect, the con- 
nection of government with learned orientalism, 
as the subject matter of education, would, ere 
long, have been finally and fully dissolved. This 
rapid progress towards inevitable dissolution was 
however, eo a | ee 9m b — = 
compromisin icy of Lord Auc . i 
to the poe ef his, lordship, it must be owned 
that he gave fair scope and full effect to the de- 
cree of his predecessor relative to Euro) 
knowledge and the English language, it must be 
added, with unfei regret, that he reversed 
that part of it which referred to the but 
certain severance of government from learned 
orientalism in the education of native youth. It 
was the promulgation of this decision, upwards of 
three years ago, which led to my ing a 
series of letters, partly expostulatory, and partly 
condemnatory, to Lord Auckland. The appear- 
ance of these letters was the signal for a fierce 
and vehement discussion between the now en- 
heartened advocates of a reviving orientalism 
and the champions of occidentalism, or the im- 
proved and wholesome literature, science and 
philosophy of the west. The time has not yet 
come for revealing the full working and effects of 
this controversy ; suffice it, however, to say that 
it led to the most earnest discussions in the gov- 
ernment Council of Education, and to the ultimate 
adoption of certain practical measures, which 
far to modify and neutralize the worst features in 
the late Governor-general’s fatal enactment. 
Meanwhile the tide of Euro knowledge 
continued to flow, and rise higher and higher. 
But here the d question arose, What is to 
become of the Censats who have acquired, or 
are in course of acquiring, this superior know- 
ledge? How, or in what way, in the present 
circumstances of the country, are they to find 
suitable employment or fitting scope for their ta- 
lents and acquirements? All eyes were turned 
to the government service. Let it be remember- 
ed that in a country like Great Britain, the people 
are to a great extent self-governed. All large 
towns elect their own magistrates, who manage 
and superintend the police, the conservancy, and 
all other municipal affairs. In the counties there 
are lords-lieutenant, and justices of the peace, 
and road trustees, &c., who manage and superin- 
tend a vast deal of what belongs to the adminis- 
tration of justice, and sundry rural affairs. But 
in this country, it must also be remembered that 
in point of fact the whole of the business con- 
nected with every possible department, whether 
of justice, police, conservancy or public works, 
and whether in town or country, is conducted di- 
rectly by official agents appointed by government 
and its responsible servants. Consequently the 
patronage of government, throughout every dis- 
trict of the land, and extending to all offices of 
trust whatsoever, from the very highest to the 
very lowest, is immense, monopolizing, all-absor- 
bing. Hence it was that the advocates of native 
improvement constantly urged, that if govern- 
ment had not the disposable means, it had at 
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least a redundance of the most prevaili 
towards the desta 


instantly will a stimulus be imparted to self-im- 
provement that shall be felt in the remotest cor- 
ner of the land. 

That this fully and clearly entered into Lord 
W. Bentinck’s design is undoubted. He 
laid the strong toundation for such a superstruc- 
ture. But, during his reign, the fitting time had 
not come. His great work was to secure, as 
did, by legislative enactment, the eligibility o 
qualified natives to offices of trust ; to insti- 


from whatever class of the community they chose 

eocetesbantn seal eh depict 
causes, oO to vent their 

from the bengestahiiched ‘sentinn. Most of the 

covenanted servants of government openly mani- 


a ive a prefe- 
rence to the active, imtelligent ond enlightened 
alumni of schools and ¢ for the communi- 
cation of In point of fact 


the comfort and welfare of the masses of the peo- 
ple so greatly depend. od 
You will now be prepared for appreciating the 


vast importance of our present Governor-gener- 
al’s recent enactment. By it the entire spirit and 
practice of the old régime must undergo a total 
change. It imperatively enjoins an undoing or 
reversal of it all. Henceforward, those who pos- 
sess the best qualifications, intellectual and moral, 
are invariably and systematically to be preferred. 
And this order extends from the highest situations 
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of trust down to the lowest menial offices. In the 
latter departments alone, it is calculated that 
there are at least ten thousand persons in goverp. 
ment service in the Bengal Presidency alone, em. 
ployed in serving summonses, &c., who can nej- 
ther read nor write. In the higher de 
ef the service, not above a dozen of superiorly 
qualified persons have hitherto succeeded in fore. 
ing their way into honorable employment. Qf 
mighty and indefinite c , prospective. 
ly, does this order then contain the seeds? And 
what pre-eminently distinguishes it is this, that it 
is so catholic. Government institutions, and al] 
other institutions, public or private, missionary 
non-missionary, are placed on an equal fooj- 
ing. No partialities; no preferences in favor of 
young men trained in government schools and 
coll ! This is a remarkable feature. It is 
the first public recognition of missionary and oth- 
er similar institutions, in i jate connection 
with the service of the state. What fresh motives 
for evangelizing labors in this vast realm! I feel 
eppelied « and well-nigh overwhelmed, at the new 
load of responsibility thus thrown upon us. Qh, 
that the Christian ple of Scotland would arise 
in behalf of the millions of India, as they have no- 
bly arisen in behalf of their own thousands and 
tens of thousands at home ! 


The Friend of India of October 17, 184, 
makes the following judicious comments upon the 
recent order of Sir Henry Hardinge. 


It provides an ample reward for those who 
have acquired distinction in the public seminaries, 
by introducing them into the public service of 
their country, and it makes provision for giving 
the public administration the benefit of the 
intellectual endowments which may be dev 
in the course of instruction. It is perhaps the 
most powerful impulse which the cause of eduea- 
tion has received during the last twenty-five years. 
It makes the seminaries the nursery of the service, 
and the service the stimulant of the seminaries, 
It introduces into our Indian administration the 
enlightened principles adopted by European go- 
vernments, of recruiting the public service in 
every department from those who have eamed 
distinction in the public schools. At the same 
time it will be found instrumental in the hi 
degree in the general elevation of the country. 
It will transplant into the interior that E 
knowledge and science which have hitherto 
— to ne w diffuse their influence 

rough every district. It will graduall 
men of enlarged minds in sheuntions of the higbent 
trust and responsibility throughout the country, 
and provide willing and well instructed agents to 
assist in the task of mofussil [rural] improvement, 





American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


Recent Entelligence. 


Nestorian Mission.—In the spring of 1842, 
the Jesuits were expelled from Persia, at the in- 
stance of the Armenians of Ispahan. During the 
past year an official person was detached from 
the French embassy at Constantinople, and sent 
into Persia to demand liberty for their return. 
While on the way, the envoy heard of the ban- 
ishment of the Jesuits from Oroomiah, last spring, 


, through the influence of the Russian Ambassador; 


and that case came also under his cognizance. 
The demand made by the envoy, for the return of 
the Jesuits, on arriving at ‘I’eheran, was refused. 
He then required that the American missionaries 
should also be sent away. Upon its being denied 
by the government that they had made them- 
selves obnoxious to the Persian Jaws, as the 
French had done, by drawing off the Nestorians 
from their ecclesiastical connections, the French 
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envoy demanded an investigation. To this the 
Persian government, and also the Russian Am- 
bassador, (who is a Protestant, and has given his 
protection to the American mission since the with- 
drawal of the English Embassy,) consented. 
The provincial government at Tabreez was di- 
rected to make the investigation; and two Mo- 
hammedan meerzas were sent to Oroomiah for 
the purpose. On their arrival at Oroominh, three 
or four French Jesuits who were there, came 
about them, with their native agents, and the 
meerzas yielded at once to the influence of the 
papists, and followed their directions, calling na- 
tive papists before them to testify about the 
American mission, and in general sending only 
for such Nestorians as were under the influence 
of the Jesuits. Not one of the Nestorian bishops 
saw those meerzas until they had been prosecuting 
their investigations more than a week, though the 
bishops had sought access to them. 

Apprehending evil from such partial and unjust 
proceedings, the mission felt constrained to send 
two of their number to Teheran to see that their 
case was correctly stated to the Russian ambas- 
sador. Messrs. Perkins and Stocking being fur- 
nished with a friendly and favorable letter from 
the Nestorian bishops, arrived at the capital on 
the 25th of November, where they were kindly 
permitted to read the report of the meerzas. 
They found this document very artfully prepared, 
and, as they believed, under Jesuit influence, 


making but few direct charges, but containing 
many serious insinuations. ‘The two brethren 
were given to understand that their explanations 


would be received as true. The latest date from 
them is Nov. 27, the third day after their arrival 
at Teheran. It then seemed probable that the 
Lord would be pleased to defeat the attempts of 
their papal enemies to injure them. 

The French envoy, finding his demands in- 
effectual, had requested permission for the return 
of the Jesuits as an act of clemency from the Per- 
sian king ; and it had been conceded that those 
who were sent away in the spring of 1844 might 
return, though not to Oroomiah, on condition that 
they should no more proselyte to the papal church. 

The Russian ambassador showed much kind- 
ness to our brethren, and a spirit of candor and 
friendship towards the mission with which they 
are connected. But he is not expected to remain 
long where he now is; and those who recollect 
the fate of the British and German missions within 
the bounds of Russia, will feel some solicitude as 
to the effect of the steady growth of Russian in- 
fluence in Persia upon our operations among the 
Nestorians. The Lord is able to protect a mis- 
sion, the commencement of which was manifestly 
in accordance with the indications of his provi- 
dence, and to make all things work together for 
its good. And though it should not be permitted 
to accomplish the spiritual elevation of the Nes- 
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torians as such, it has been allowed to sow much 
good seed in the heart of Asia, and to introduce 
this interesting people to the knowledge and sym- 
pathies of the Christian world, calling for much 
prayer from God’s people in their behalf. The 
good it has done is sufficient to pay for all it has 
cost; and the future results, though they may be 
in some respects different from what was expect- 
ed, may be cheerfully left to the great and blessed 
Disposer of all human events. The members of 
the mission generally preserve their faith and 
cheerfulness, and their determination, the Lord 
giving them strength, to continue their work. 


Syri1a.—Mr. Smith, writing from Beirit, De- 
cember 11, says, “ The Protestants of Hasbeiya 
still continue steadfast. But anew Governor has 
just been appointed who is of the opposite party. 
What he will do, does not yet appear.” 


Cryton.—A letter from Messrs. Ward and 
Cope represent the prospects of the seminary at 
Batticotta, in a religious point of view, as impro- 
ving. ‘There is also a growing desire on the part 
of the students for a more thorough education. 
The severe discipline of 1843, which for a time 
produced only murmurs and complaints, appears 
rather to have increased than diminished the con- 
fidence of the community in the conductors of the 
institution. 


Cuina.—Mr. Williams writes from Macao, 
October 15: “ Doct. Hepburn, who has just come 
down from Amoy, says that the only limit to the 
preaching of the gospel at that place is the few- 
ness of the preachers and their weakness and in- 
ability to talk longer. The same, I suppose, is 
true at Hongkong and Shanghae. At Ningpo 
the missionaries stationed there are unable to 
preach much as yet.” 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Mr. Gulick, in a letter 
written at Molokai in September, says, “ Within 
the last two years, owing chiefly to the illness of 
my wife, I have visited all the islands except 
Hawaii. The change and improvement in the 
general appearance of the people, within five 
years past, is certainly great. I visited this sta- 
tion in 1838; and the change which has since 
taken place is truly surprising and delightful.” 


West Arrica.—Mr. Walker writes from the 
Gaboon, August 14, that the prospects of the 
mission continue to be encouraging. Referring 
to the aggressive conduct of the French, he says, 
“The people here have certainly behaved nobly 
through the whole of this trying affair. I some- 
times feel ashamed of myself when I see their 
meekness and forbearance. And itis not because 
they do not perceive and feel their wrongs; for 
they are very sensitive. Blood would have been 
shed, long since, had they not been remarkably 
forbearing. They say that they have been so 
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quiet only to save us from trouble. We know 
that they treat us with great consideration, and 
are very solicitous for our welfare. What would 
have been donv in our absence, we cannot say.” 
The natives are now waiting for an answer to the 
petition which they have sent to Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Walker also says, “Our operations have 
been almost entirely suspended at Gua Ben’s, on 
account of the French having entire possession 
there. They are exerting a most baleful influ- 
ence ; it is not, however, the influence of Roman- 
ism, but of irreligion.” 


Sours Arrica.—On the 10th of December 
Doct. Adams received ordination at Cape Town ; 
the services were performed by clergymen resid- 
ing in that place. The congregation was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. J. C. Brown ; the usual ques- 
tions were proposed by Dr. Philip; the ordaining 
prayer was made by the Rev. A. Faure; after 
which an address to Doct. Adams was delivered 
by Dr. Adamson. 


~ 


Mome Proceedings. 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


On the 25th of February the following persons 
embarked from Boston for Smyrna, in the barque 
Stamboal, to join‘the mission to the Armenians, 
viz., Rev. Joel S.* Everett of Halifax, Vermont, 
Mrs. Everett of Southbridge, Massachusetts, and 
Miss Harriet M. Lovell of Palmyra, New York. 
Mr. Everett is a graduate of Amherst College 
and of Andover Theological Seminary. It is 
expected that he will become a preacher to the 
Armenians of Smyrna. Miss Lovell will take 
charge of the seminary for Armenian females at 
Constantinople. 








DONATIONS, 


RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY. 


Board =< [oysige Missions in Ref. Dutch Ch. 
R. Thompson, New York, Tr. (of wh. 
Me Ref. D. ch. West Troy, 50 ; wh. and prev. 
dona. const. Samugt Caawrorp an H. M.; 
fr. fem. miss. sq. of Ist ch. New Brunswick, 
N. J. for chil. in Borneo, 48; s. s. miss. 
asso. of Murray-st. ch. New York, for schs. 
in China, 52,39 ;) 718 06 
Auburn & Vic. N.Y. 4H. Ivison, Jr. Agent. 
Genoa Village, 2d ch. la. ° ° 
Hannibal, Cong. so. 
Scipio, 2d pres. ch. ai 2 
7 00——47 24 


Cong. ch. 

Berkshire Cs. Ms. Aux. So. T. Green, Tr. 

Williamstown, by Dr. Sabin, 15 00 
Boston, Ms. By 3. A. Danforth, Agent, (of = 

a mother’s thank off. 3 ;) 1,090 77 

Brookfield Asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. 180 00 

W. Brookfield, Fem. juv. so. for chil. 
supe #7. hu 1. rg 

lo ¢ Vic. Y. Aux. rocker, nt. 
Coider ‘olden, Cong. ch. 5 50 


Home Proceedings. 
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Caledonia Co. Vt. Conf. of Chs. E. Jewett, Tr. 
Barnet, Cong. ch. 4 ; 8.8. for ed. of a 
Ka 

nsbury, 2d cong. ch. m. c. 
83 ; friends, 100 ; Rev. L. Worces- 
ter, 13; 
Charleston & 


163 83—170 83 
Pic. 8. C. Aux. So. R, L. Stewart, Ty, 
Charleston, Circular ch. 391 ; m. c. 13,46 ; 
la. working so. to ed. young men in Cey- 
lon, 50 ; Sige. ch. m. c. 18,10; Mrs. 
20,75 ; young la. of Mr. Howard’s sch. 
for pupil at Gaboon, 20; Edisto Island, a 
Pg yy dis. 2,68 ; 535 63 
uque Co. N. Y. Aux. So. J. 'H Taylor, Tr. 
“Tipleys Pe Pres. so. 
tfield, m. c. 7 ome 
Cheshire Co. N. H. Aux. So. 8. 4 Go, Tr. 


Alstead, Ist par. m. c. 

Dublin, "Subscrip. 

Keene, La. 

Rindge, Coll. 59,35; m. c. 61,58 ; 


Ded. exps. of aux. so. 
Cumberland Co. Me. Aux. So. D. Evans, Tr. 
Cumberland, Gent. 41,95 ; m. c.20; 61 95 
th, d cong. ch. m m. ¢. 16,17; 
lst do. 4 20 42 
Lewiston Pails Cong. so. to const. 
Rev. James Daummonp an H. M. 56 63 
N. Gloucester, Coll. 35,78; m. c. 7,71; 
{i miss. so. 5,50; Mrs. P. Nelson, - 


Portland, 2d cong. ch. m. c. High-st. 
ch. mater. asso. for J. W. ae, 
ing and Frances E. Chickeri 
Ceylon, 40; 2d cong. ch. m. c. 
— 3d cong. ch. 


A wanderer i in Maine, 

Essex Co. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. — Tr. 
East Haverhill, A friend, 

Ipswich, Mr. Kimball’s 80. Mm. ¢. - 

contri 

Newburyport, m. c. in Mr. Camp- 
a 80. 

Hill, Salisbu 

aa ‘0. South, Me. 

Manchester, Cong. ch. and so. m. c. 

Marblehead, Stone ch. Ia. 706 46—757 87 

Fairfield Co. West, Ct. Aux. > C. Marvin, Tr. 
Greenwich, Ist cong. so. m. 

Geneva & Vic. N.Y. C. A. Cook, ey 
Batavia, I. F. Conklin, 20 00 
Benton, Pres. ch. 23 17 

= = 


93 28 


* 00 
peg 9 65—133 93 
ux. ‘Bo. Cc. M. wry Wee 
4l 


Lakeville, do. 
do. 


Rose, do. 
Seneca Falls, do. (of wh. for D. W. 


Forman Ceylon, 55) 
Wolcott, Pres. ch. 25,25; I. L. 10; 
L. 10; 45 25—500 81 


H. 
Co. NV. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 
Haverhill, Mrs. Many P. Wesster, 
wh. const. her an H. M. 100 
Lebanon, Rev. P. Cook, a bal. 50—100 50 
Greene Co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 
Windham Centre, Young people’s benev. so. 10 00 
Hampden Co. Me. Aux. So. C. Merriam, Tr. 
Monson, Rev. Dr. Ely, 
Hampshire Co. Ms. Aux. So. J. D. Whitney, Tr. 
Amherst, Ist par. ack. in Jan. Her. 
295,55 ; S. par. coll. 40,32 ; 40 32 
Chesterfield, Coll. wh. const. Rev. 
Outver Wanner an H. M. 62,15 ; 
Cc et oe, 1 fem. friend 
ummin st par. a fem. friend, 
10; etn, let so. 6,45 ; 16 45 
Hadley, Ist par. gen. benev. so. 





1845. 


Northampton, Ist par. gen. benev. so. 
+ 249,75; m. c. 46,41; jard, 
30 ; Miss — 10 ; "Edwards ch. gen. 
benev. ec 85. 23; a friend, 1; union 
m. c. 35,7 458 15 
Pin od La. 31 03 
Whately, 2d par. m.c. 52,86; Ist do. 30; 82 86 
Worthington, Gent. 66,40 ; la. 45,77 ; 
m. ¢. 42,65; 8. R. Wilbur, 10; 164 82-1,025 89 
Hartford Co. Ct. Aux. So. H.’A. Perkins 
East Windsor, Wapping so. m. c. b S 


Hartford, Ist so. 
Windsor, C. W. Dinslow, 10; a 
friend, 25 ; 35 00—57 40 
Hillsboro’ Co. "NH. Aux. So. J. A. Wheat, Tr. 
Amherst, Gent. 69,62; m. c. 31; wh. 

const. MattTH148 SPALDING an H. 

M.; la. wh. const. —s Garp- 

NER Davis an H. M. 

Bedford, Gent. 79,60; la. 30,10; 
Deering, Cong. ch’ and so. 8,50 ; Mrs. 
Fanny Fisner, which and’ prev. 
dona. const. her an H. M. 50; 
Hancock, Gent. 36 ; la, 22; m. ¢.52; 110 00 
Lyndeboro’, LC 2 00—439 
Kennebec Co. Me. Cont of Chs. B. a Tr. 
Hallowell, m. c. = 
Winslow, m. c. 2 00—63 00 
Li Co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. E. Beebe ‘wg 
— th, By Mr. Cleveland, 
Phippsburg, Cong. eh. ch. and so. = 00 
Topsham, 22 00-—55 07 
Middlesex. a, Ms. Cont. of Chs. Rev. G. 

E. Day, 
nner, ree. —~ so. coll. 36 

62; m.c. 10; Mrs. “t+ (ot 

wh. for Amer. Ind. 40 90; 

Saxonville, Cong. ch. aon to cons. 

Rev. Isaac Hosrorp an H. M. 63 00—199 62 

Middlesex Asso. Ct. H. C. Sanford, Tr. 

Petapaug, Gent. S 61 

West Chester, 40 75—131 36 
Monroe Co. & Vic. N. Y. =e eo. 

Ogden, Pres. ch. 26 50 

Rochester, Washington-st. pres. ch. 

40 ; Fem. miss. prayer meeting, 6 ; 46 00 
Victor, Pres. ch. 15 75 
Webster, do. 25 00 
Wheatland, do. 43 00—156 25 

New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, Agent. 
New Haven, Church-st. ch. 176,80; union 

meeting, m. ¢. 41,12; Yale col. do. 15,33; 

av. of pencil, 50c. 

New Haven Co. East, Ct. Aux. So. A. H. 

Maltby, Agent. 

Branford, Gent. 2 00 
i 26 00 


233 75 


Madison, La. 

North Madison, Cong. ch. and so. to 
const. Rev. Davin Smitn, D. D. 
—_ an H. M. 

New London 


50 05——78 05 

& Vic. Ct. Aux. So. C. Chew, Tr. 

» 2d cong. ch. wh. const. Rev. 
Wicuam Curt an H. M. 

New York City cnd Brooklyn, Aux. So. J. W. 
Tracy, T'r. 

Norfolk Ce. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. 8. aoe Tr. 

Brookline, A friend, 10 00 


Roxbury, Eliot ch. and so. sont 718, 
75 ; 8. s. 36,72; m.c. 12. 
ton, A friend, 20; two boys, 
21 50—799 70 
Medics’ § Fic. Ct. Aux. So. J. Otis, Tr. 


Bozrahville, 2d cong. so. to const. 
Rev. Geoncr Penxins an H. M. 
Jewett City, Gent. 26; la. 20,36; 
m. c. 19,14; S 50 
Lisbon, Newent so. coll. 34 84 
an Se. Ms. H. Coggeshall, — - 
Asso. Ms. - 
Rochester, Sippican, =. ch. wh. 
and prev. dona. const. Rev. Lzan- 
per Coss an H. M. 16 00 
South Dartmouth, . ch. 12 00-—28 00 
Oneida Co. ~— Y. Aux. 


A. Thomas and J. 





Donations. 


Penobscot Co. = Aux. So. E. F. Duren, Tr. 
Cherryfield, ,T. Moulton, 10; his 
a... 1 Bagh 

ngor, Ist cong. ch. and so. m. c. 

Rhode Istand, Aux. So. 

Little Compton, A friend, 5 00 
Providence, High-st. cong. ~. gent. 58 50 
oonsocket, Cong. ch. m. 35-—86 85 

Rockingham Co. N. H. Cont. ‘of Chs. 8. —— Tr. 


Atkinson, 
Brentwood, Co . ch, 58,22; m. c. 
prev. dona. const. 


11 00 
47 00-—58 00 


13,25 ; wh. an 
Mis. Many P. Boutwext an H. M. " 47 
Candia, Cong. ch. m. c. 8 00 
Kingston 
Windham, Gent. and la. 46,65 ; in. c. 


Rutiont b>. Pt. Aux. So. W. Page, Tr. 
East Rutland, Gent. 78,85 ; Ia. 38,11; 


Wallingford ‘Cong. coll. 13; m. c. 
15; s. 8. 30 00—190 61 
ph. So. J. Smith, Tr. 
A friend, 20; ack. in Feb. 
Morristown, "Mrs. E. Judson, : 00 
Ogdensburg, Rev. J. A. Savage, 4 00——7 00 
— Co, N. H. Aux. So. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Gilmanton Centre, Cong. ch. and so. ~ 00 
Wolfboro’, Coll. 3 83—43 83 
Sullivan Co. N. H. Aux. So. D. 8. Deum, Tr. 


6 45 
81 10—178 02 


Cornish, Cong. ch. and so. gent. 18,51; 
la. 37,03 ; wh. const. Rev. Groner 
Rowgi "of Sandw. Islan H.M. 55 54 
Newport, m. c. 25 67 
Plainfield, Rev. J. Seales, to const. 
Mrs. Saman PF. Scauss ye M. 100 00—18) 21 
acuse & Vic. J. Hal 
a iticerdiie: Pres. ch. m. c. — 275 
Matthews Mills, do. 5% 
Truxton, do. m.c. 2 56—10 66 
Taunton & Vic. Me. Aux. So. 
Fall River, Central ch. wh. const. Henry 
H. Fisn and Mrs. Hannan J. Wasn- 
Burn H. M. 
Tolland Co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, > 
Hebron, Cong. so. 90 00 
North Coventry, La. 5 55—105 55 
Western Reserve, O. Aux. So. By T. P. Sendp, Sgt 
Cleveland, Ist and 2d pres. chs. m. c. 21,30 ; 
- 81 24; Mr. = Mrs. E. F. Gaylord, 15; 
P.M. Weddell, 15; 8. J. A. and fam. 10; 
8. 10; Z. } three indiv. 13,50 ; 
beet Cc. Reeves, 10 ; Ohio City, Ist 
pres. ch. 15; ded. dis. 2,98 ; 198 06 
Windham Co. ” North, Ct. Aux. So. G. Danielson, Tr. 
Eastford, La. to cons. Rev. Francois 
Wiiuiams an H. M. 50 00 


North en eae; Village es 
Cong. so. 1 m. c. wh. 
const. — Wiitiam H. Mars 
an H. M 197 97247 97 

Windham Co. South, Ct. Aux. So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 

Ashford a 80. gent. 28 ; la. 37,23; 

m. ¢. 163 81:54 

Willimantic, — so. gent. 30; la. 
47,87; m. c. 13,79; mutes’ bible 
class, 8,75; s. 6. 3,59 ; 

Windham, Ist so. gent. and la. 43,07 ; 
m. ¢. 12,60 ; young misses’ sew. 

80. 4; 


59 67245 21 
Windsor Co. Vt. Aux. So. E.C. Tracy, Tr. 
Hartland, Mrs. Cutts 
Perkinsville, _— c. 3; H. H. and 
M. A. T. 2 
Plymouth, Mew ob. Weaver, 
eathersfield Centre, m. c. 
White River, Hartford, Juv. miss. so. 
for ed. of a hea. child, 6 44—21 78 
York Co. Me. Conf. of Cha, Rev. G. W. Cressey, Tr. 
Sanford, Cong. ch. 20; la. for John oe 


, Cey 
eens the above sources, 920,818 18 
VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 
A friend, 9,66 ; Mrs. M. Terry, for coral, 5 ; 14 66 
A . Mrs. 8, " * 40 00 


Ballston Centre, NW. Y. Fem. hes. ‘sch. a0. ‘for 
sch. in Oodooville, Ceylon, 27 00 
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Bedminster, N. J. A lady, wh. const. Rev. 
Groace Scuencx an H. M. 

Beloit, W. T. Juv. miss. 30. for chil. in Ceylon, 12 00 

Bennington, N. H. A friend, for Albert Man- 
son, Sylvia Whittemore, and Phebe L. Whit- 

— —— 

ny, Pompton & Waymart, Pa. m. c. 

Big Rock, fi. Welch ch” 

Blountville, Ten. W. F. Butler, 

Bruce & Armada, Mick. m. c. 15,15; Mrs. M. 
N. Benton, av. of silk dress, 10 ; 

Bucksport, Me. m. c. 

Caldwell, N. J. Pres. ch. 

Cambridgeport, Ms. 1st cong. ortho. ch. and so. 


m. ¢. 
Canton, V. Y. W. Laughlin, 
Cupins, _ Trin. ch. 3. Adams, 25; B.D. 
‘ay, iV; 
Chatham Village, N. J. Pres. so. 
Chelsea, Ms. Winnisimmet ch. and so. m. c. 
Clayton, Jil. C. Giddings, 
Connecticut Farms, N. J. Miss C. Hart, 
Cuthbert, NV. J. 8. T. Merrill and lady, 
Darby, Pa. Pres. ch. 55,73 ; la. sew. so. 15 ; 
Doaksville, Choc. na. m. c. 
Dover, N. J. Pres. ch. wh. const. Japgez ALLEN 
an H, M. 100 
Dracut, Ms. Evan. cong. ch. and so. wh. const. 
Rev. Gzorce W. Avams an H. M. 66 20 
00 
) 


wS BER wees 
Sa S23 


a2xs-82e8 
RUSSsese se 


East Cambridge, Ms. m. c. 4 

Elisworth, O. By 

Fishkill, W. Y. 1st pres. ch. 13; chil. dec’d, ; 
1,73 ; 7. 4 


, > 

Fort Towson, Choc. na. m. c. 38,31 ; a friend, 5; 43 31 

Gainesville, NV. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 20 00 

Geneseo, Til s. s. chil. for chil. in India, 6 50 

Glens Falls, N. Y. Pres. ch. wh. const. Miss 
Susan Leavins an H. M. 110; Mrs. E. H. 
Rosekrans, 20 ; 

Jonesboro’, Ten. Pres. ch. 102; dis. 1 ; 

Juliet, Ill. ist cong. ch. and . 8. 

Kingsboro’, N. Y. Pres. ch. s. 8. by Dr. Scudder, 

Kinsman, O. Pres. so. 

Liberty, Pa. E. Law, 

Little Rock, Ark. Ch. 

London, Eng. J. Symm, 

M Pa. Pres. ch. 

Michigan, W. G. Ferson, 

Mont L. C. Am. pres. ch. and so. 271 ; m. c. 
and coll. 85 ; LL3; 8.L L.2; 

Morristown, N. J. Miss L. D. Canfield, for Wm. 
W. Pitt, Ceylon, 

Mountain Fork, Choc. na. 

Nantucket, Ms. 1st cong. ch. 

Newark, N. J. ist pres. ch. m. c. 100 ; 3d ch. 
s. 8. a bro. and sister, 1 ; 

Orange Co. Va. E. A. T. ah 

Palmyra, N. Y. Pres. cong. 82,34 ; R. Williams, 


50c. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1st pres. ch. James Smith, to 
const. Emory Wasuevan, of Worcester, Ms. 
and Mrs. As1cait Wacker, of Guilford, Ct. 
H. M. 200; Wittiam Raicuert, wh. const. 
him an H. M. 100; Jonnw Ecusrt, wh. const. 
him an H, M. 100; J. M. Atwood, 25; H. B. 
10; J. R. 10; Mr. 8. 5; H.N. 5; indiv. 35; 
do. for Anna Maria Henry, Ceylon, 20 ; Clin- 
ton-st. pres. ch. Miss Ralston, 10; Sth pres. 
ch. W. Ryan, 10; cash, 50c. 3d pres. ch. W. 
Worrell, 5; Mrs. J. Scott, 5; A. G. Coffin, 
for Ind. miss. 5 ; ded. disc. 2,74 ; 


130 00 
101 00 
14 00 


_ 
= 
_ 
= 


ofRawk 


ese 8 
@ $8 BssS S S¥uUSZ 


S 
B w= 


Philos, 
Pittsbur gh, Pa. 3d pres. ch. s.s, 19; I. Dickey, 


50 
Reading, Ms. Coll. 


a N. Y. Pres. s. 8. for Wickham sch. 
lon 


Sandwich Islands, Miss M. C. Ogden, 
ee = Y. Pres. ch. R. H. Wal- 
» wh. and prev. dona. const. Eocar M. 
Junxins of New York, and Joun M. Davi- 
son, Jr. of Albany, H. M. 150; W. L. F. War- 
to const. Mrs. CyntH1a M. Beacn an H. 
M. 100 ; G. M. Davison, to const. Rev. Ciz- 
munt M. Davison an H. M. 50; Mrs. C. M, 
Beach, wh. and prev. dona. const. Enocn H. 
Rosexrans of Glens Falls an H. M. 50; M. 
L. North, 25; J. Willard, 25; Rev. A. T. 
Chester, 25; N. B. Doe, 20; LT. 10; 8. E. 
B. 10; N. E. ¥.10; W. P. 10; L.8. 10; col. 


Donations. 





Aprit, 


52,90 ; m. c. 52,10; wh. const. Isaac Taruor, 
Mico L. Nort and Georesr H. Fisn, 4. M, 
juv. miss. so. fur Albert T. Chester, Ceylon, 
; 620 
Scipio, O., Mr. Harmon’s cong. 8; Mrs. M. Spi- 
cer, dec’ 2; : " 


? 

South Reading, Ms. Cong. so. m. c. 

South Woburn, Ms. s. s. tor Mr. Hotchkin, 

Southwold, U. C. Mrs. E. D. Johnston, 

Toolesboro’, Iowa, m. c. 

Troy, W. ¥. Ist pres. ch. 100 ; 2d do. (of wh. fe. 
G. Grant, 100 ; fr. teachers of s. s. fur Charles 
Wadsworth, Ceylon, 20 ;) 350; m. c. 100; g, 
8. for four hea. youth, Ceylon, 80 ; Nail Fac- 
tory, m. c. 12; 642 09 

—- ‘. IL Berkins, 10; D. M. I. 10,08; in- 

iv. 9,42; 

Washington City, D. C. Mem. of ss and 
others to const. Rev. W. M. Dairy, an H. M. 50 09 

Westmoreland, Pa. Pleas. unity pres. ch. 70 

Woodbury, N. J. Pres. ch. m. c. for sup. of 
Miss Ogden’s sch. Sandw. Isl. 

By Dr. Scudder. 

Indiv. and children in different States, for Bi- 
bles and tracts, 76,60; a lady, thank off. for 
Ceylon miss. 53 Greenport, N. Y.N. T's fam. 
5; Hartford, Ct. Mrs. Averill, 30; Lowell, 
Ms. Master and Miss M. 2,56; Maine, Rev. 
Mr. Morton, 2; New York City, Mrs. J.3; 
Miss. J. 4lc.; A. E. V. M. Svc. ; 8. Storer, 
dec’d, 43c ; Stamford, Ct. Young gent. of Mr. 
Bett’s sem. 10; Williamsburgh, N. Y. 8. L. 
38. for China miss. 2; 137 50 


——— 
$15,179 50 


aLadts 
Ss2ss 


LEGACIES. 


Cornwall, Vt. Jeremiah Bingham, by D. War- 
ren, (prev. rec’d, 996,42 ;) 
Cornwall, Ct. Rev. Herman Daggett, by J. 
- 2 r 
Miles, Ex’r, (prev. rec’d 2,307 88 ;) 00 
Hardwick, Vt. Elnathan Strong, by J. Shed, 
Adm’r, (prev. rec’d 537,50 ;) 300 00 
Hatfield, Ms. By J. D. Whitoey, Tr. 100 
Ipswich, Ms. Mrs. Eunice Huskell, 3,165 39; 
ded. exp. 77c. 3,1 
Medfield, Ms. Artemas Woodward, by E. F. 
Woodward, Ex’r, — rec’d 500 ;) 
r= Ms. John Damon, by Caleb Wake- 
eld, Ex’r, 
-—-/} Vt. John Francis, by G. Chandler, 
r, 
Rupert, Vt. Miss Louisa Sheldon, 
Stockbridge, Ms. Cyrus Williams, by E. Bur- 
rall D. R. illiams, Ex’rs, (prev. rec’d 
2,248 42) r) 
Union co. Pa. Andrew McClenahan, by J. F. 
Linn, (prev. rec’d 665,91 ;) 50 


$6,380 78 
inthe 


Amount of donations and legacies acknow 
ing li ugust let 


preceding lists, $21 23. Total 
to February Tk, ¢130,650 86. _ 


) 
DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 

Bedford, Ms. A box, fr. la. humane so. for Mr. 
Wesker : 

Holden, Ms. do. fr. la. in Mr. Paine’s so. fur Mr. 
—+- .” Clothing, fr. 1 

Hunti n, O. i . la. sew. so. 9,75; 
flannel, fr. Mr. and Mrs, E. Clark, 1,80; shoes 
fr. M. L. Bago, 50; 

oy . Cloth, fr. B. Northrop, 15; D. 
C. Blood, 5; 

Wellington, O. Boots and shoes, fr. J. 8. Chase, 5 0 


The fe ing articles are respectfully solicited from 
‘acturers and others. 


paper, writing paper, blank-books, slates, 
missions and mission schools. 


Printi 
etc., for t 

Shoes, hats, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, 
shirta, socks, stockings, fulled-eloth, flannel, domestic 
cotton, ete. 





